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For the Companion, 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


Two young girls were together in a luxurious 
drawing-room. Both were under twenty, and 
both had candid, intelligent faces, with an ex- 
pression in them of earnest purpose; but there 
the likeness ended. 

Rose Eberly’s dark curls were gathered up by a 
quaint gold pin; she wore a pale blue, silken 
gown, and lay back in an easy-chair, holding in 
her delicate ringed hands a piece of Kensington 
art-work. 

Gretchen Janssen’s fair hair was combed back 
under a servant’s white cap, her dress was of 
coarse brown woollen stuff. She stood upright 
behind Miss Eberly’s chair, threading needles for 
her with embroidery silk. She had been standing 
there for two hours. 

Jenny Ward, Rose’s especial friend, came in 
presently on her way to school. 

“How lovely your work is, Rose! Oh dear! 
To be done with school and to have nothing to do 
but to make these exquisite things!” 

“This is an altar cloth,” said Rose, gravely. 
“It is for Advent Season. I undertook to do it in 
Lent. I fast and sacrifice my time—so many 
hours a day—to this work for the church.” 

“You are so good a Christian!” exclaimed 
Jenny, in an awed tone. 

“No,” said Rose, anxiously. ‘I want to be of 
use in the world—to serve my Maker. But it is 
so hard to find the right work. The altar clcth 
is good as far as it goes; but when I think of the 
great masses of the heathen in far away lands, 
crying, ‘Come over and help us,’ I feel that I must 
give myself to some great missionary work.” 

“Dear, dear!” sighed Jenny. She was a dull, 
kindly little girl, whose vision and thoughts sel- 
dom extended beyond home and school. ‘I wish 
I had such noble aims! Let the maid go, Rose. 
T’ll thread your needles. That poor girl looked 
as if she would drop,” she added, when Gretchen 
left the room. 

“She’s sickly, I fancy,” said Rose, carelessly, 
“but picturesque, don’t you think ? Mamma has 
an esthetic purpose in choosing her women. 
They must be pretty, to furnish the house well. 
This Swede, with her blue eyes and hectic color, 
is as good a feature at dinner as the flowers or 
Nankin pottery.” 

Gretchen, meanwhile, crept slowly up four 
flights of stairs to the little attic room which she 
shared with two other women. 

She was trembling with exhaustion, and she 
knew that half of her day’s work had been left 
undone while she was waiting on Rose. 

Mrs. Eberly, in spite of her esthetic tastes, was 
a close, rigid, harsh ruler of a household. She 
was unflinching in her exaction of service from 
the women she employed. Gretchen, being a 
young, timid girl, had heavier work and lighter 
wages than the others. 

Mrs. Eberly met her on the stairs. 





which her mother had knit for her, and the gay 
red shaw! that her father had bought for her at 
the village fair. He had sold his big silver watch 
to buy it. 

“Thou shalt not go in mean clothes among 
these Americans,” he said, the tears in his eyes. 

Poor father, how proud he was! If his strength 
had not broken down he never would have 
allowed her to go with the other village girls to 
seek her fortune here! 





There was the ribbon which her sister Justine 


““LEAVE MY ROOM? 


gave her, and the candy dog the baby bought her | 


‘“‘What are you doing here? You should be} last Christmas. And here was her Bible, which 


polishing your brasses this afternoon.” 


“I haf a pain in mein brust. I go for some| firmed. The old man had gone down with the fell into a reverie, while her father read on. 


old Pastor Gradner gave her the day she was con- 


medsin in mein room,” said the girl, forcing a! girls to the city, to see them aboard the ship and 


smile. She remem- 
bered how the great 
lady of the village 
at home used to deal 
out physic and pity 
to her servants, like 
the big-hearted 
house-mother that 
she was. 

‘Pain! Medicine! 
You did not tell me 
you were sickly 
when you took the 
place! If anything 
ails you, you’ve got 
to go at once! I 
can’t make a hos- 
pital of my house.” 

She swept down 
the stairs, fastening her bracelet as she went. 
Gretchen hurried to her own room. She drank 
the medicine, and then falling on her knees beside 
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to give them his blessing. His gray head was the 
last thing she saw on the wharf. 
She opened the book and read a verse, ‘“‘The 


a big wooden chest, unlocked it—and was at | Lord is my Shepherd.” The hot tears gushed 
home again! Since she had been ill these little | out. This poor sheep was so far out in the wil- 
visits to her chest were all that seemed to keep derness, and needed home and help so much! 


her alive. 


“If I could only go home, Lord, before I die!” 


The chest itself had the queer, woody, pungent she sobbed. But she had no money to go home. 


smell of the garret at home. 


The farm on the hillside; the gray old house; 


There was the row of stout woollen stockings the big kitchen, with her father beside the great 








Dutch stove; her mother, with the baby on her 
knee—she saw them all. She had been strong 
and happy there. It was this warm, foul, city 
air that had struck her with death. 

The bell rang sharply. Closing her chest, she 
went down to her work. 

While she waited at dinner Mr. Eberly read 
from the evening paper an account of a colony of 
lepers on an island in the Pacific. Rose listened 
with kindling eyes. Here was her work! She 
had not much sympathy with commonplace suffer- 





CERTAINLY NOT.” 


ers such as Smith or Brown, in the alley, but 
lepers, in a palm-covered isle of the Pacific! Her 
mother’s zsthetic taste showed itself in her. She 


“Here is a notice which is meant for you, 
Gretchen, and other Swedish folk,” he said, 
kindly. ‘*‘*There will be service in the Swedish 
tongue in the Lutheran church to-morrow morn- 
ing at ten o’clock. Preaching by a clergyman 
visiting this country, Pastor Gradner, of Dron- 
thal.’”’ 

Gretchen’s face turned red and then white; the 
dish which she held fell to the ground. She 
picked it up and hurried out of the room. It was 
not broken—but what did all the dishes in the 
world matter? To-morrow she would see Father 
Gradner! She would hear from home! 

“Mr. Eberly, I wish you would not speak so 
familiarly to the servants,” said his wife. ‘It 
destroys all discipline.” 

“They are human beings, after all,” he grum- 
bled. 

“That girl,” said Rose, ‘is more like a corpse 
to-day, than a living creature. She quite takes 
away my appetite. I don’t see why we should 
follow the Egyptian custom, and bring a reminder 
of death to our feasts.” 

Rose lay awake half that night, planning a fair 
for the benefit of the lepers. 

Gretchen could not sleep for joy at the thought 
of seeing the old man who had been her friend 


| hurried from room to room, sweeping and putting 
| them in order. 

| It was past nine o’clock, but Rose was still in 
| bed. Half an hour later she came out yawning. 
Gretchen met her outside. She was pale with ex- 
citement, her voice was unsteady. 

“Miss Rose, I wish much to go to de shurch 
dis day. It is nowde time. May I leave your 
room till come back? I vill make great hurry.” 

“Leave my room? Certainly not. True reli- 
gion lies in doing your duty, not in running to 
church. Air the room thoroughly, and then put 
it to rights.” She paused, and looked at Gretchen 
steadily. ‘Don't look at mein that manner. A 
Chrixtian does her duty cheerfully, and submits 
without a murmur to diswppointinent.” 

She passed on with a complacent sense of havy- 
ing done her own duty in teaching this poor creat- 
ure, when her father startled her by saying, 
‘Seems to me you might have made up your own 
bed, and let the girl go to church.” 

“IT! Do the work of the chambermaid! You 
have strange ideas, father!” 

She hurried through breakfast, drove to church, 
and passed most of the time there in laying plans 
for her fair, and dreaming of some great heroic 
sacrifice which she would make at some future 
time. Perhaps she would put on cap and black 
gown, and go out as a trained nurse into the hos- 
pitals, or she might volunteer to go to some room 
infected with small-pox or yellow-fever, and be 
followed by the prayers and devotion of grateful 
multitudes, like Sister Dora. 

That evening, another maid waited at dinner. 

‘“W here is Gretchen ?”’ asked Jenny Ward, who 
was at the table. 

“The girl was disappointed this morning,” said 
Mrs. Eberly, ‘“‘because she could not run to church 
and leave her work half done. She cried, and 
brought. on a hemorrhage from the lungs. SoI 
paid her up, and sent her home. There is no room 
here for sick women.” 

‘*Has she ahome?” asked Jenny. ‘Where did 
she go?” 

“Oh, those people always clan together,” said 
Rose, impatiently. ‘‘They’re comfortable enough. 
Their one object is to make all the money they 
can from us. It’s trouble enough to be bothered 
with them while they are your servants. You 
surely don’t expect us to keep track of them after 
they leave us? What will you do for the fair, 
Jenny? Just think of those poor lepers on the 
Pacific!” 

Gretchen had no place to go, when she turned 
from Mrs. Eberly’s door. She knew that the 
boarding-house to which she had been taken on 
landing would not receive her, now that she was 
ill, and as she thought dying. She wandered, 
however, through the street for an hour, trying to 
find it, and fainted as she reached the door. She 
was promptly sent by the woman who kept the 
house to a hospital. 

During the next two weeks, while Rose was 
planning tableaux and concerts for the lepers on 
the other side of the world, the girl who had 
waited behind her chair lay in the extremity of 
suffering in a public ward. 

The fever left her, and she recovered conscious- 
ness one warm day, when the spring sunshine lay 
across her bed. She was silent a long time, look- 
ing at her thin, white hands which she was not 
strong enough to raise to her head. 

When the nurse came to her on her rounds, she 
motioned to her to bend over her. 

“I haf been long sick ?” 

“Two weeks.” 

‘How soon can I work again ?” 

“Well, now, you poor girl, you mustn’t trouble 
your head about work. You just set your mind 
to getting well—that’s all you’ve got to do.” 

Gretchen caught her gown with her weak fingers. 

“T haf not money to go home. I must earn 
money to go. I must die at my home. I cannot 
die here—alone—looking wildly about. It‘is not 
my home!” 

The nurse, who was a fat, kindly woman, cast 
an appealing glance to some one behind the head- 
board, ‘“You must explain to her.” 

A pleasant face, which Gretchen dimly remem- 
bered, bent over her. 

“Tam Jenny Ward. I was afraid you had no 
friends. The cook at Mrs. Eberly’s told me about 
Pastor Gradner, and how you wanted to see him. 
So I found him, and he and I searched for you till 





even in her cradle. She rose long before dawn to 
finish her work, that she might go to church. 
While the other maids ate their breakfast, she 


we found you here, and—here he is!” 

There was the gray head and the benignant face, 
every look of which was a blessing! She lifted 
her hands, and burst into tears. 
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“Now, my child,” said the old father, soothing | hadn’t been a prospectin’ sence Silver Mounting 


her in his own tongue, “‘be calm, I have good 
news to tell you. The doctor says you will not 
die. Your lungs are sound. You need but to go 
to the pure air of the West, and you will be a 
strong, merry girl again. 

‘‘Be silent. I have more to tell you. A colony 
has come from Dronthal to go to Minnesota, I am 
atits head. Your father and mother, Justine and 
the baby are all there. They have a new home in 
that life-giving air, and among the great, sunny 
wheat-fields, ready for you. As soon as you are 
able to travel, we will go.” 

Happiness is a strong medicine. In a few days 
Gretchen and the good pastor started for the Far 
West. Jenny Ward went to the station to bid 
them good-by, and as the train rolled away they 
looked back at her homely, kindly face, and 
prayed in their hearts for God’s blessing on her. 


SS 


WAITING. 
Lo! after many days 
Does not the bread on waters cast 
Return in wondrous ways? 
—Eugene Ashton. 
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For the Companion. 
ON SILVER MOUNTAIN. 


Heavy snows had fallen that season, adding to 
the never-melted accumulations in the gulches 
that gashed the northern slope of Silver Moun- 
tain. Huge, undulating drifts, too, projected along 
the lofty crest, threatening to break away, and 
start the annihilating avalanche. 

From their dingy log-dens below, the miners 
read these snow-signs with experienced eyes. 
Stout hearts had those seekers for silver, but ap- 
prehension of the snow-slide could shake even 
them. 

But from two log-shanties, placed one above the 
other in a clump of giant pines well up on the 
mountain side, smoke still arose at morning and 
evening, and from the ragged mouths of two tun- 
nels that were being driven in the slope above, 
there still came daily the silvery clink of hammer 
striking drill, intermitted by a muffled roar, as 
giant powder shattered the mountain’s breast. 

In the upper of these shanties lived ‘‘Uncle Jim- 
my” Trout, with his son, young Jimmy; in the 
lower, ‘fold man” Trail, with Azs son Sam. 

These were rival claimants to the same lead, to 
which old man Trail gave the significant name of 
“The Last Chance,”’ and which Uncle Jimmy, in 
more cheerful spirit, called ‘‘The Blue Bird,” as a 
harbinger of the spring of hope in the winter of 
his life. 

Many were the complications involving intricate 
points of miners’ law about this disputed claim, 
and which claimant had the right thereof no man 
could tell. The listener to Uncle Jimmy’s wrongs 
would be firmly convinced that he must be right, 
until he heard old man Trail expatiate on the 
equity of ‘first diskivery,’’ marking each ‘‘pint” 
with a hard forefinger in a horny palm, to the utter 
confusion of all previous convictions. 

Each indignantly rejected all attempts at arbi- 
tration; and as, fortunately for themselves, both 
were too poor for the expensive luxury of litiga- 
tion, it only remained, as Uncle Jimmy declared, 
“to sit right thar until they’d sot it out, regyard- 


was a sandhill to be skeered off ’n the Last Chance 
by a one-horse snow-slide. And thar was them 
pines —they’d bust any slide that ever slid.” 
Which opinion was about the only one he and 
Uncle Jimmy had ever concurred in. So the oc- 
cupants of both shanties stayed on. 

It had been “skifting’” snow on the mountain 
for aday or two. But the morning was clear, and 
the sun, hanging on the pines that crested the op- 
posing slope, shot his rays through glittering par- 
ticles of flying frost into the open door of the 
upper cabin. Within, the two Trouts sat at their 
slab-table before a Spartan breakfast of slap-jacks 
and salt pork. 

“Jimmy, that outfit down thar,” said the elder 
Trout, indicating the cabin below with his hand as 
he spoke—‘‘they sent to camp yesterday. Suppose 

| you take the jack and go down to-day, fur our 
grub pile is gettin’ low, and git the drills sharp- 
ened. 1’ll rustle round and wash up some clothes 
while you’re gone.” 

The air of the early morning was keen, and 
Jimmy waited until the sun was well up before he 
put the pack-saddle on the jack, and started 
down. Uncle Jimmy, meantime, set the camp- 

| kettle on the coals in the rough fireplace, and pre- 
pared for washing. 

Daily the two old men passed each other on the 
deep-worn paths leading from cabins to tunnels, 
but without a word or look of recognition. But 
rigid as was the silence maintained between them, 
it could be broken by one thing—want of tobacco. 
After a few hours’ unsatisfied craving for this uni- 
versal solace of the miner, either would yield and 
apply to the other, never to be refused. 

On this morning old man Trail, who had sent 
Sam to camp the previous day, had resisted this 
craving a whole day, but at last he succumbed, 
and slowly sauntered up to the Trout cabin. 

‘*Kin you spar’ me a piece of terbacker till my 
boy gits back ?” he asked, in his deliberate speech, 
disdaining politer forms of salutation, as he 
paused on the doorstep. 

Uncle Jimmy, in overalls and red shirt with 
rolled up sleeves, was vigorously soaping flannels. 
He pointed with one suds-dripping hand to the 
rough mantel. 

“It’s on the shelf. Come in and help yourself,” 
he said, endeavoring vainly to throw a hospitable 
heartiness into his tone. 

The old man stepped in, drew his sheath-knife, 
and was about to part the coveted plug, when the 
attention of both was caught by asound, loud and 
strange among the many noises of the mountain, 
coming from above. 

“The slide!” cried the old man. 

Almost as he spoke, the topmost of the pines 
snapped before the avalanche, and then it struck 
the cabin. Stout as this was it shivered to the 
shock, the logs on the upper side were driven 
partly in, and the centre roof-logs, already bur- 
dened by the weight of the dirt-roof, were sprung 
down and splintered with an ominous cracking. 

But the spruce timbers were green and tough, 
and the cabin hung together. The slide, being 
partially broken by the trees, tore over it, closed 
the stout slab-door, and passed on down with a 
roar. Then followed darkness and silence. 

All their tools were in the tunnels; they had 
nothing wherewith to effect an escape, even were 





less of expenses.” And though Uncle Jimmy, with | 
his rotund body and red face set in a casing of 
close-cut gray whisker, was one of the easiest- 
going of men, the energetic and determined air 
with which he made this declaration was indicative 
of a protracted ‘‘set’” on the part of the Blue Bird. 

As for old man Trail, one look in his cavernous 
eyes, as he ran his hand slowly over the tangles of | 
his unkempt beard, would suffice to show that | 
there was as little yield about Azm as about one of | 
the granite crags that guarded the entrance to the 
Last Chance Tunnel. | 

Jimmy, who was, to use his father’s own expres- | 
sion, “light complected,” stood a clear ten inches 
above the head of his house; strong, too, of arm 
and shoulder from swing of hammer, and every 
whit as stout of heart. 

That stalwart son of the Sierras, Sam Trail, 
though of leaner build than Jimmy, was in size 
and strength his match, ‘‘dark complected,” and 
in other respects like the sombre and self-contained 
christener of the Last Chance. 

Often when at sundown the two boys, tin buck- 
ets in hand, met at the little spring that served for 
the use of both cabins, brows bent in wrath were 
reflected in that crystal basin. For the feud went 
loyally down from father to son. 

Even the two ‘‘jacks”—one of these Mexican | 
donkeys being owned by each claimant, and used 
for packing up supplies from the camp below— 
became imbued with partisan animosity. Each 
grazed aloof on the bunch-grass growing on the 
breezy slopes; and, meeting by the cabin doors, 
they bit and kicked over the bacon rinds flung | 
therefrom with a heartiness that partook of the | 
spirit of their respective masters. 

When the snow-caps began to gather ominously 
on the mountain, the departing miners warned the 
rival claimants. Each stubbornly resolved to re- 
main. Uncle Jimmy, when remonstrated with 
upon the danger of so doing, declared, ‘‘he wasn’t 
a-goin’ to give that thar old—but he wasn’t callin’ 
of no names—no show to jump the Blue Bird; 
notef he knowed it; and as fur slides, them pines | 
*bove the shanty ’d break any slide that ever slid.” 

Old man Trail, when he was talked to about it, 
smiled behind his mask of hair, and ‘lowed he 


| 


escape possible. Fortunately the fire had gone 
out, so there was no smoke to add to their torture. 
But hidden thus from all the world, suddenly shut 
away from all its hopes, hatreds and fears, those 
two were to await, together, the inevitable. 

For a time the suddenness of the catastrophe 
stunned both to silence. It was broken, at length, 
by the old man Trail, whose gruff tones were 
hardly recognizable in this softened whisper : 

“Uncle Jimmy, I’m mighty glad the boys is 
both safe.” 

“I’m with you thar, old man,” Uncle Jimmy 
replied, in a voice equally subdued. 

The minutes, as they passed, might have been 
years, so faint and far-away seemed their dispute 
over the lead. 

“I’m sorry, old man. We mought ’a’ settled 
this here business ’twixt me and you long ’go; 
but now, I reckon it’s goin’ fur to settle us,” and 
Uncle Jimmy’s voice gave faltering indications of 
his breaking down. 

“Brace up, Uncle Jimmy! The boys is both 
safe, and me and you was a-gittin’ old, and 
couldn’t in natur’ ’a’ helt on much longer. And 
arter all, Uncle Jimmy, this here aint a plum’ 
playout; it’s jest a slip in the paystreak, and we’ll 
strike it agin ‘acrost the range.’” 

The old man’s voice was wonderfully clear, as 
he paused and seated himself composedly on the 
bunk. Uncle Jimmy groped his way to him, and 
kneeling, rested his head and shoulder on the 
blankets. Then the hands of those ancient ene- 
mies met, and clung in a firm-locked clasp, reas- 
suring each to each as they waited for the end. 





To Jimmy, a visit to the camp was a welcome 
break in the monotony of life on Silver Mountain, 
and his step was accordingly light as he prodded 
the jack down the drifted trail with the pointed 
end of the scrub-oak stick that served him alike 
for staff and goad. 

As he progressed downward, frosty clouds 
passed between him and the sun, giving the air a 
sudden chill as their shadows darkened the spark- 
ling surface of the snow. The summit was lost 
to view, and, driven by the wind, snow began to 
fly, coming partly from the clouds and partly 
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from the drifts above. Jimmy, however, was used 
to these mountain “squalls,” and knew that, as 
long as the nimble-footed jack could keep the 
trail, he was safe to follow. 

A mile or less from the cabin the trail made an 
abrupt bend around a granite crag. Firm-bedded 
in the mountain, this thrust its tapering pinnacle 
to the tops of the surrounding pines. Where the 
trail hugged its base there had been a “catch” of 
soft sand conglomerate which, worn away by ac- 
tion of frost and air, had gradually dropped out 
and been washed down the slope, leaving a shelv- 
ing recess. 

Just as Jimmy reached this recess he encoun- 
tered Sam Trail, coming upward. The two inimi- 
cal jacks, brought suddenly face to face, alike laid 
long ears back and breathed forth defiance in 
trumpet notes that woke the echoes of the moun- 
tain defiles. Behind each pugnacious little beast 
his equally pugnacious driver halted squarely in 
the middle of the narrow trail. 

“Turn out!” cried Sam Trail, in such a tone 
that Jimmy would have shot both jacks head-first 
down the slope rather than have complied. ‘“Turn 
out, and let my jack hug the rock.” 

“Turn out yo’self!’’ retorted Jimmy. ‘My 
jack’s got as good a right to the inside as yourn. 
Everybody turns to the right, and I’m a-goin’ to.” 

“The pack ll tip my jack over the slope ef I 
take the outside,” replied Sam, ‘‘and I aint a-goin’ 
to do it.” 

Both boys and beasts were by this time half- 
blinded by the snow, which was being sucked 
around the crag and whirled in their faces by the 
rising wind. Their passions kept pace with its 
fury. Each jack stood ready to rush open- 
mouthed; each driver got a firmer grasp on his 
oak stick and made a forward stride. 

Just then, half-broken by the wind, came the 
sound of muffled thunder from the direction of 
the shanties. Following it, from immediately 
above them, came a crunching noise that caused 
the uplifted sticks to be held in air. 

The snow-caps above had given way, and gath- 
ering momentum with increasing bulk and veloc- 
ity, the slide, to which the one at the cabin was 
but a plaything, came tearing down, carrying 
along the granite boulders scattered in its path. 
Before its rush, the giant pines, with sap hard- 
frozen, snapped like reeds, each making a sharp 
report above the duller rumble of the mass. 

Counted by the beating of their hearts, it was 
long before it struck the crag. Huge as was this, 
it trembled; but nothing less than an earthquake 
could have tumbled that mighty cone from its 
imbedded base, and the slide broke over it and 
passed on. 

Cowering in the recess, the boys were covered 
with snow as the great avalanche thundered past, 
swept the pines from the slope below, and shot up 
on the opposite side of the gulch, where at last it 
settled with a sound and a shock that seemed to 
shake the mountain. 

There, with drooping ears, the jacks now hud- 
dled side by side, close in brotherly contact. Each 
boy, too, had dropped his goad and now ex- 
changed friendly and frightened glances. For 
this mighty conflict of nature’s forces had dwarfed 
their petty rage, and made as nothing their puny 
strife. 

“O Sam, my pa and yourn!” cried Jimmy, in 
a voice quite different from his former one. ‘‘That 
first one sounded like it was at the shanties.” 

As he spoke, with one accord they drew nearer 
together. No longer they seemed to be the two 
who had so lately met on the trail. And the 
slide had wrought other changes. Even the wind, 
no more soughing through the broken pines, 
whistled in altered cadence about the naked pin- 
nacle of their bulwark. 

“We must git out and git to the shanties some- 
how. Let’s take the shovel and cut steps in the 
snow-bank,” said Sam, pointing to a new shovel 
with its handle slipped through the many turns of 
rope that held the pack on the saddle of his jack. 

Both brightened at the prospect of action. Sam, 
cutting the steps, was out first, and Jimmy clam- 
bering after, they stood looking around. 

The dark green trees were gone. Some, torn 
up by the roots, had been carried bodily down; 
while here and there the stump of some broken 
giant stuck up its yellow splinters from the snow. 








Both looked above, but the view was limited by , 


the snow, driven by the furious wind, which, as 
they stepped from the shelter of the crag, struck 
them with full power and forced them back. 

“We can’t go up agin it,” said Sam. ‘‘It’ll fall 
*fore long, Lieckon. It didn’t look like more’n a 
squall as I came up the trail. And maybe, Jimmy, 


our pas might ’a’ been in the tunnels.” 

“My pa wasn’t,” said Jimmy, shaking his 
head. ‘‘He was just going to wash our clothes 
when I left.” 

“Them shanties was both put there to stay, and 
yourn was the stoutest built—even pa alWays 
*lowed that.” For Sam, though silent enough 
generally, could speak out on occasion. 

‘“‘Now, Jimmy, I was bringing up a coffee-pot. 
*Taint no use standin’ doin’ nothin’, and we’ll 
melt some snow and have some coffee. I’ve got 
some already ground in the pack.” 

“T’ll make the fire,” said Jimmy, starting up as 
Sam unhooked the coffee-pot from the crosses of 
the pack-saddle. ‘‘There’s a big mountain-rat’s 
nest under this rock. I’ve noticed it every time I 
passed, and the sticks are good and dry.” 


boiled. Then, cups being wanting, the pot was 
set away in the snow to cool sufficiently to permit 
of drinking from it. Sam, meantime, cut slices 
of salt pork from the piece in his pack, and these, 
having been singed in the fire, the two ate, and 
drank alternately from the same spout in loving 
fellowship. 

In the background the jacks hung over the feast 
with pleading eyes. Each was rewarded now and 
then by a tidbit of rind from his master’s hand. 
And when the pork was finished, Sam got out a 
small sack of oatmeal, and pouring a little into 
his hollowed hand, the two jacks licked it up by 
brotherly turns. 

Soon after the meal, the wind began to fall, and 
the clouds, breaking away, the sun, now declin- 
ing, struck into the gulch. Then they widened 
the steps sufficiently to permit of the jacks clam- 
bering up, and set out for the shanties. 

The trail was obliterated, but the snow was 
packed hard and they had little difficulty in gain- 
ing the site of the cabins. Then their fears were 
confirmed. Both had disappeared, and no human 
sound broke the solemn stillness. They had some 
difficulty, too, in locating the exact spots where 
the cabins had stood. 

This they at length did, however, by the aid of 
the torn and twisted trees. These, they saw, had 
broken the force of the slide, and deflected it as 
well, so that the main shoot had turned and passed 
directly over the lower cabin. The upper one, in- 
habited by the Trouts, had been covered by but a 
few feet from the great side-pressure of the mass. 

After they had determined the location, Sam 
paused, and leaning on the shovel which he had 
brought up, said, with generous self-restraint, 
“Now, Jimmy, we aint got but one shovel. 
Which shanty shall we go at first ?” 

“Let’s draw straws,” replied Jimmy, after a 
moment's indecision. 

“All right; you fix ’em.” 

Jimmy stooped, and taking two needles from a 
broken pine-bough at his feet, turned his back. 

“Short is our shanty, long is yourn. Draw, 
Sam,” he said, as he faced about. 

Each knew the minutes now were fraught with 
life or death to their imprisoned fathers. Jimmy’s 
big hand trembled as he held the fateful needles 
pressed between thumb and finger. Sam’s lean, 
brown one never quivered as he reached and drew 
—the short one. 

“Your shanty,” he said, with a long breath, 
and flung off his coat. “I'll take first shift. 
We'd better run in an incline, so as to strike the 
door, ef it’s still thar.” 

Taking short turns, after a couple of hours’ 
rapid work, they heard a mufiled cry from within. 
Then the door was soon reached, forced open, 
and there, to their great joy, each saw his father. 

To the anxious boys the faces of the fathers 
looked white and ghastly from their confinement 
in the stifling space, but the fresh air soon revived 
them. The old man Trail, struggling to his feet, 
was the first to speak. 

“We might er knowed, Uncle Jimmy,” he said, 
‘that the boys was bound to git us out.” 

“Old man,” Uncle Jimmy replied, too much 
impressed by recent events to think of aught else. 
“this slide has settled it fur me. S’pose we cut 
the claim in the middle and you take fust choice ?” 

“T was jest thinkin’,” said the old man, with 
due deliberation, ‘‘this here thing of drivin’ in two 
tunnels a-side and side is kinder foolishness. If 
we'd consolidate on one we'd strike pay rock all 
the quicker.” 

“That’s a fact, pardner, and we can call it the 
Last Chance,” Uncle Jimmy responded, with 
self-denying alacrity; for the christening of his 
find is a matter of moment to the prospector’s 
heart, and that of the Blue Bird had been evolved 
only after long and labored thought. 

“T was thinkin’,” the old man replied, with the 
same thoughtful slowness—‘ef it’s all the same 
to you, pardner—of consolidatin’ the names, like- 
wise, into ‘The Blue Birds’ Last Chance,’ and so 
a-lettin’ of Silver Mountin know this here thing 
betwixt me and you and Jimmy and Sam is done 
settled, now and fur good.” 

As the old mar concluded, he extended his 
hand to Uncle Jimmy. The “shake” that sealed 
the compact then went round. And so, despite 
the torn trees and drifted devastation, the sun set 
in peace on Silver Mountain. fF, L, SreaLey. 
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TARANTISMO. 


The modern town of Taranto, in Italy, occu- 





| pies the site of the famous Tarentum of old. 
the slide didn’t strike the shanties; and ef it did, | 


The ¢arantola, an insect venomous in hot weather, 
is to be found there, and various startling accounts 


, are given of the peculiar effect of its bites. A 


Tarentine gentleman, who has seen many cases of 
persons affected by the tarantismo, thus describes 
it in the “Italian Sketches” of Janet Ross: 
“There are various species of the insect, and 
two kinds of tarantismo, the wet and the dry. A 
violent fever attacks the person bitten, who sits 
moaning and swaying backward and forward. 


| Musicians are called, and begin playing; if the 


air does not strike the fancy of the tarantola, as 
the patient is called, she moans more loudly, and 
says, ‘No, no, not that!’ 

“The fiddler instantly changes, and the tam- 
bourine beats fast and furious, to indicate the 
difference of the time. When at last the taran- 
tola gets an air to her liking, she springs up and 


The fire was quickly made, and coffee was, begins to dance frantically. 
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“Tf she has the dry tarantismo, her friends try 
to find out the color of the tarantola that has bit- 
ten her, and adorn her dress and her fingers with 
ribbons that recall the tints of the insect. If no 
one can indicate the color, she is decked with 
streamers of every hue, which flutter wildly about, 
as she dances and tosses her arms in the air. The 
ceremony generally begins in the house, but what 
with the heat and the concourse of people, it often 
ends in the street. 

“If it is a wet tarantismo, the musicians choose 
a spot near a well, and the dancer is incessantly 
deluged with water by relays of friends, who go 
backward and forward to the well with their 
brown earthenware jars. 

‘“‘When the tarantola is quite worn out, she is 
undressed, and put to bed. 

“The fever lasts seventy-two hours, and the 
state of nervous excitement must be intense to 
sustain a woman under such fatigue as dancing, 
for three whole days. If the musicians are not 
called in, and the person bitten is not induced to 
dance, the fever continues indefinitely, and is in 
some cases followed by death.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that in this method 
of treatment the imagination plays a great part. 
nevertheless it is a real cure. 


e an tsnecsaee 
DOUBLE INFLUENCE. 


The bird that to the evening sings 
Leaves music when her song is ended— 
A sweetness left, which takes not wings, 
But with each pulse of eve is blended; 
Thus life involves a double light, 
Our acts and words have many brothers; 
The heart that makes its own delight 
Makes also a delight for others, 


—Charles Swain. 
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For the Companion. 
“PA ” 
And How He Went Up in a Balloon. 


“One hundred and seventy-seven balloon ascents!’ 
I exclaimed. ‘Is it possible that a man may so often 
brave the terrible grip of gravitation and the caprice 
of the winds and yet survive?” 

“Even so,” replied the professor, with a smile. 
“But I have a conviction that my time will come at 
length,” he added, a little more gravely. ‘You know 
the adage of ‘the pitcher that goes too often to the 
fountain.’” 

“What a varied range of experiences those one 
hundred and seventy-seven ascents must cover,” I 
ventured to remark. 

“Yes, indeed; some were perilous, many were full 
of hardship, and others had their comical side, in the 
revelation of the queer traits in human nature which 
they afforded.” 

“For instance? one of these latter humorous ex- 
periences, if you please,” I suggested; for I felt sure 
that if once I could get Professor Kingston to talk, 
something worth hearing would come of it. 

“I snould say that my most amusing experience, 
for it had the merit of amusing me without making 
me ridiculous, occurred during one of my earliest as- 
cents,” observed the professor, after a moment’s 
thought. 

“It was fully seventeen years ago; I was but 
just turned twenty then, and had associated with 
me another young man, Mr. Curtis Anderson, since 
better known as a journalist. But he was then an 
enthusiastic aeronaut. We were partners one year, 
and made ten or twelve ascents together in a balloon, 
‘The Bird of Paradise,’ which we then owned. Of 
course, we were then little more than amateurs in 
the profession. 

‘We made an ascent from Albany, New York, on 
the day to which I refer. The ‘Bird’ was a pretty 
good-sized, old-fashioned gas-balloon of something 
more than forty thousand feet capacity, rigged with 
the ordinary wicker car, and an escape-valve in her 
crown. 

“We took up a lot of sand ballast and food, and 
meant to make quite a ‘fly’ of it. We got off the 
ground in fairly good style, and at a height of thirty- 
five hundred feet, struck a northwesterly air-current 
which took us off over the wild, hilly region of Berk- 
shire County, Massachusetts—that part of the State 
which the poets speak of as being the home of ‘the 
hardy men of Berks.’ 

“My friend Anderson was in favor of crossing over 
the Berkshire Hills and getting as far as Springfield, 
in the Connecticut Valley. But ominous-looking 
clouds had begun to form in the south and south- 
east, and I thought it safer to get down to the bosom 
of mother earth again. 

“Discretion is a wonderfully good thing in balloon- 
ing. One need not be cowardly, or even unduly timid, 
to take as few unnecessary risks as may be. The real 
and inevitable dangers of ballooning are enough— 
certainly they are enough for me; and the older I 
grow the more I act on that principle. 

“There was quite a strong breeze below, near the 
ground, and we drifted along several miles at a height 
of four or five hundred feet until we were over the 
town of B——. There we descended cautiously, and 
at length alighted in a straggling orchard, before a 
low, weather-beaten house and barn, such as are very 
common in the rural and hilly parts of western Mass- 
achusetts. 

“We had thrown out a grapnel, attached to a long 
line; and this ‘anchor,’ swinging along as we flew, 
caught in one of the old apple-trees—caught and held 
—and the balloon and car came down among the 
branches of another apple-tree, loaded with ripe, lus- 
cious ‘summer harveys.’ It made the apples fly— 
knocked off two or three bushels of the fruit, and 
broke some of the little limbs and twigs. 

“There we hung. 

“Getting down from the tree, we managed to slide 
the car off the branches to the ground, and were about 
to let off the gas from the envelope, when the old 
farmer came down on us—like a hawk on a chicken. 

“He was about the ugliest, most ill-favored old 
fellow I ever saw in my life—a heavy-set man with a 
projecting jaw and a keen, evil eye. Out he marched 
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shot-gun in his hands, all loaded and capped. “We| ‘Well, what say, pa?’ Anderson, at length, shouted | of the whole range of survey to which this grand 


heard him muttering to himself in a savage under- 
tone, as he crawled between the bars of the orchard 
fence; and as he came toward us, his jaw was set 
hard, and his eyes were as devoid of kindly feeling 
as a wolf’s. 

“««T say, Frank, here comes a tough old biscuit,’ 
Anderson said to me in a whisper. ‘Madder than a 
wet hen, too.’ 

«Speak him softly,’ said I. 

“We stood still. Up strode our wrathful country- 
man to within six or eight paces. There he stopped 
and glowered at us for a moment, then gave vent to 
an unintelligible growl, and roared out, ‘Wot yer 
*bout ’ere, any way?’ 

««*We have been unfortunate enough to knock off 
some of your apples,’ said Anderson, after giving 
him ‘good-afternoon’; ‘but we will pay for them, 
sir, pay whatever is right.’ 

“‘«Sh’d think ye had knocked off some of my 
apples!’ sneered the old chap. 

* «Yes, sir; we are very sorry,’ said Anderson; ‘but, 
as I said before, we will settle for the damage done 
you.’ 

*©*Wal, how much’ll yepay me? That’s the ques- 
tion!’ exclaimed the man. 

“*Why, we will pay you your own price, if it is 
not too outrageous,’ Anderson replied. 

«Wal, then, I want thirty-five dollars!’ he roared 
out. ‘An’ I'll hev it, too,’ stamping his foot, ‘or I'll 
hev the cloth of 
this ’ere infarnal 
thing to make up 
inter shirts and 
give the ropes ter 
the old ’oman fer 
cloze-lines !’ 

‘Really, _ sir,’ 
said I, ‘you can- 













up to him. ‘We’ve fooled about long enough, and 
stood about nonsense enough for one day. Now will 
you put up your gun and be civil, and take a fair price 
for your apples, or not? I will give you just three 
minutes to make up your mind in, and if you don’t 
say yes before the three minutes are up, I shall let go 
this grapnel, and you may go star-hunting for all of 
me!’ Anderson took out his watch. 

‘Oh, say yes, pa! Oh, do say yes, pa!’ cried the old 
lady, flying around in an ecstacy of terror. ‘Oh, do 
say yes, quick!’ 

“Then she almost flew in our faces; it was quite 
affecting, and made me feel badly. ‘He says yes! He 
says yes!’ she cried. 

“««T didn’t hear him!’ said Anderson, with his eyes 
on the watch. 

“*Oh, he does! Hedid! He says yes! don’t you 
pa? Hesaysit! He said yes!’ she screamed. 

‘Tell him to put down that gun, and hold up his 
hands then, and be quick about it,’ said Anderson. 
‘Time’s most up.’ 

“Pown went the gun into the car, and up went his 
hands. We then hauled pa down. The old fellow 
was a good deal chop-fallen, the most of the bad 
temper was out of him. 

«* ‘Will you take the ten dollars for the apples, now?’ 
Anderson asked him. But he would not say a word, 
and started for the house. We handed the old lady a 
ten dollar note, which she had no hesitation in accept- 
ng. 
“After discharging the gas and packing up the bal- 
loon, we dragged it out to the carriage road. There 
I watched it, while Anderson went off to find a team. 
I half expected that pa would get his gun and take a 
shot at me. I kept an eye on the house as well as to 
the balloon; but I neither saw nor heard from him 
further. 

‘“‘He was one of ‘the hardy men of Berks,’ I sup- 










not mean to charge us thirty- 
five dollars for what apples we 
have knocked off! Why, man, 
there are not more than two 
or three bushels, and you have 
got the apples yet; the apples 
are not much injured.’ 

**T do not honestly think, 
sir, that we have done you five 
dollars damage,’ Anderson said, 
‘but we will give you ten, to call 
it square.’ 

“We might as well have talked to the north wind. 

“««T won’t tetch it!’ shouted the old fellow, now in 
a towering passion, ‘I’ll hev wot I said. An’ ye won’t 
leave till ye pay it, nuther!’ 

“He strode along, gun in hand, and planted himself 
down on the car of the balloon. 

‘Here I set,’ said he, ‘till the money’s paid me.’ 

“We had been holding the car fast all this time; 
our united weight just sufficed to keep it down; there 
were four bags of ballast still in the car. What to do, 
we hardly knew. The old man was positively mali- 
cious. We talked with him for some time, till we 
both began to lose patience. 

“He was determined not to stir, and not to let us 
stir, until he had extorted what he chose from us. 
There he sat, and he drew up his legs under him, in 
the car, and made himself quite comfortable—grin- 
ning at us like an old gorilla, and about as amiably. 
The grapnel still hungin the tree where it had caught, 
about a hundred feet off. 

“Presently Anderson gave me a wink, then quick as 
a flash he hauled out one of the sand bags, and we both 
let go the car, and sprang aside. 

“Upit went! Before old Crusty could get his legs 
from under him and out of the car, he was forty feet 
in the air! 

“He set out to drop down, but he was so high that 
he did not dare do so. Then he gave a roar! 

«Stop it! stop it! Stop me! Where ye goin’ to!’ 
he howled to us. 

“But up he went to the whole length of the anchor 
line, a hundred feet or more, and there he hung and 
swung and twirled around. 

‘Anderson and I ran to the tree in which the grap- 
nel had caught, and climbing up got it off the limb, 
and took it to the ground. Then we had our friend— 
as a boy plays his kite aloft. 

“The old fellow was pretty plucky, however. He 
got his gun up, and pointed it at us—cocked. 

“«*Ef ye don’t haul me down, I’ll shoot ye dead,’ he 
threatened. 

‘If you shoot, we shall let go this hook,’ said 
Anderson, ‘and you will go five thousand feet into 
the air! You will go to the moon, old man, sure!’ 

“He looked up, looked all around; he began to get 
alarmed, and lowered his gun. 

“Just then the old lady, his wife, we presumed, 
came running out, and after her a younger woman. 
The old lady began to wring her hands and to whim- 
per, when she saw ‘pa,’ as she called him, up so high. 

**«Q good boys!’ she cried, ‘O dear, good boys, for 
massy sake, let him down! O pa, how did you get up 
there!’ and she ran first to Anderson, then around to 
me, and patted us and whined to us, to let pa down. 

“The younger woman did not say anything, and she 
did not act as if she cared a straw whether pa ever 
got to the earth again, or not. We suspected that she 
might be the old farmer’s daughter-in-law. 

«“*He can come down,’ Anderson kept saying to the 
old lady, ‘he can come down, marn, if he will prom- 
ise to behave himself, put away his gun and do the 


| fair thing.’ 


“But pa wouldn’t say a word; he was obstinate, 


into the orchard; and we saw that he had an old | and wouldn’t yield yet. 





pose; hardly a representative one, however, for nearly 


“ma” 


| every one else whom we met there, on that trip, 
treated us with great kindness and hospitality. 

“We were nearly a day getting out to the railway 
with our balloon.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE MOON AND PLANETS. 
In the Lick Telescope. 


The time is now approaching when we may expect 
the great telescope of the Lick Observatory to be set 
to its work in surveying the heavens for wonders not 
within the ken of smaller instruments. Assuredly 
the world will be disappointed if interesting discov- 
eries are not made by means of that great eye—three 
feet in diameter—with which, from a station on 
Mount Hamilton, in California, well raised above the 
denser strata of our air, astronomers are preparing 
to study sun, moon and planets, comets, stars, star- 
clusters and star-clouds. 

Comparing the Lick telescope with the largest yet 
made, and still more when comparison is made with 
the largest yet used, we see that it will have an im- 
mense advantage when the air is in such a state that 
its full power can be employed. With its thirty-six- 
inch glass it will be nearly twice as powerful in light- 
gathering power as the Washington instrument 
(twenty-six inches in diameter), and nearly half as 
powerful again as its nearest rival, the Poulkova 
telescope. 

But even this does not indicate its full theoretical 
superiority, for the larger an object-glass is, the 
smaller is the focal image which it forms of a point, 
and therefore the neater the picture which it forms 
of a star or of any portion of a celestial body studied 
by its means. 

Here is the chief advantage of a large telescope. 
We can use a greater magnifying power without los- 
ing clearness and sharpness in the image. It is hoped 
and expected, for instance, that with the telescope of 
the Lick Observatory a power of two thousand, which 
means an increase of apparent surface four million 
times, may be employed under favorable conditions 
of weather—that is; when the air is still and clear. 
If this should prove to be the case much may be ex- 
pected from the use of this fine telescope in the study 
of the moon and planets. 

I propose to consider here what may be hoped for 








in this direction especially. For, indeed, the study 


telescope may be applied would require much more 
space than could here be reasonably allowed me. 

It was a favorite subject of congratulation when 
first the Rosse telescope was applied to the moon, 
that, assuming the magnifying power of the instru- 
ment to be six thousand, the moon would be studied 
as if at a distance of about forty miles. That instru- 
ment would bear no such power, however. The Lick 
telescope is far more powerful in reality, though so 
much smaller. If the Lick telescope will bear a 
power of two thousand, it might seem that we should 
get within about one hundred and twenty miles of 
the moon. 

But this is hardly right. For, as a matter of fact, the 
immense quantity of air which is looked through, 
when a glass one yard in diameter is employed, tends 
necessarily to diminish considerably the telescope’s 
range of view. Probably, if we set the distance at 
which the moon may be supposed to lie when seen 
through this telescope under the most favorable con- 
ditions at about one hundred and fifty miles, and re- 
gard the nearest approach made to her by the next 
best telescope at about two hundred miles, we shall 
form a fair estimate of the gain which may be ex- 
pected. Any one who will stand at a measured dis- 
tance of two hundred paces from a building, and, 
having noted what he can see at that distance, will 
walk fifty paces nearer and note what he sees from 
this nearer standpoint, will be able to form an idea of 
the improved view of our moon which the astron- 
omers at Mount Hamilton may expect to obtain. 

If we consider the actual position in which the 
great telescope will place us with regard to the moon, 
we recognize at once what we may and what we may 
not hope for, Looking at a portion of the United 
States from a distance of a hundred and fifty miles, 
an observer would not see any of the smaller details 
of the surface contour. But he would be able to dis- 
tinguish the different formations from each other— 
not, perhaps, so much by their tint, as by what may be 
termed their texture; and, of course, all the greater 
irregularities would be conspicuously discernible. 
The larger rivers would be quite obvious at that dis- 
tance. And, if we imagine an observer so situated 
watching for a whole year, it is certain that he would 
be able to recognize the progress of the seasons by 
the changing aspect of the land’s surface, on account 
of the effects both of varying weather, and of various 
processes of vegetation. 

In studying the moon with the great telescope, we 
may expect that such features as these, already satis- 
factorily dealt with by large telescopes, will be more 
clearly discerned. The answer already given to the 
question whether the moon resembles the earth, or is 
fit to be the abode of life, will be repeated, with 
somewhat more of emphasis, that is all. 

It will be seen that the various parts of the moon’s 
surface differ from each other, much as the various 
formations on the earth are observed to differ; but it 
will be more clearly seen than ever that on the moon 
there is neither water nor any appreciable supply of 
air, that there are no rivers, no effects of seasonal 
change, no forms of vegetation, no clouds, no rain, 
in fine, that, in all those circumstances on which the 
fitness of owr world for habitation depends, the moon 
is utterly unlike our earth. 

May we not hope for more, from the use of the 
great telescope? It appears to me that we may, but 
not from direct observation. I can see no chance that 
the human eye studying our dead neighbor, with a 
mere increase of telescopic power, even the highest 
increase men can reasonably hope for, will ever per- 
ceive much more than has already been recognized. 

But the Lick telescope is to be provided with an eye 
which has much more power than the human eye, and 
moreover records accurately what it sees, which the 
human eye, even with the most skilful hand as an 
ally is unable todo. The great telescope is to be em- 
ployed in taking photographs of the heavenly bodies, 
and celestial photography has, within the last few 
years, developed most wonderful powers. The pho- 
tographic work done by the Lick telescope may be 
made to surpass all other such work in much greater 


| degree than that in which the mere optical power of 


the telescope has been increased. For the conditions 
under which photography will be pursued on Mount 
Hamilton will be exceptionally favorable. 

Now the moon can hardly be said to have been pho- 
tographed at all. The work of Rutherford, De la Rue, 
Henry Draper, and Ellery, has served only to give an 
inkling of what may hereafter be done. To show that 
this is so, I need only mention that, while telescopes 
of great power have been employed in lunar photogra- 
phy, the best picture of the moon, yet obtained, shows 
no more than can be seen with a two-inch telescope, 
a tiny instrument, such as one may see in any opti- 
cian’s window. 

If this really indicated the limits of photographic 
power, indeed, there would be nothing to be said or 
done, except to lament. But what is the actual state 
of the case? The Brothers Henry in Paris have 
within the last two years taught their telescope to 
record photographically, positively more than it will 
reveal to the eye! Thereis no reason why as much 
should not be done with the moon and planets, as has 
long since been done with the sun. 

Now for this use of the great telescope, the moon 
affords an excellent subject. We may expect to get 
from her the most interesting information she is 
capable of supplying. She is an ancient or rather a 
dead world; but the record of her past life is still 
to be read upon her worn surface, 

Here are great crater rings, such as once existed on 
the earth, but during her longer and more active life 
have long since been worn away. Elsewhere are long 
bands of extruded matter, akin to the great lava 
masses of Montana and Wyoming. But in the moon 
they are more interesting, because they belong to 
earlier stages of the extrusive process. 

In other places we have broad tracts manifestly 
representing deposited strata, the floors of great 
oceans, the deltas of rivers, showing that though the 
moon now has less water, by far, than the earth, and 
though she probably had always a much smaller al- 
lowance per square mile of her surface, she once had 
seas and oceans, lakes and rivers. Such features as 
these are much better studied photographically than 
in any other way; because their interpretation de- 
pends chiefly on delicate differences of tint and text- 
ure, which photography can record far more truly 
than any human hand, however deftly used. 
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There is one other feature, still more delicate, | the light of red-hot rock or metal—through a great 


and even more interesting than the rest, which 
photography with the Lick telescope will admira- 
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opening in Jupiter’s dense envelope of clouds. 
The study of the ring system of Saturn by 


bly render. The floors of lunar seas represent | means of the great telescope cannot but be full of 
matter washed away from the moon’s land sur- | interest, now that the ring is recognized as a sys- 


face in long-past ages, and deposited over a surface | 


which was once itself marked by irregularities. 













LICK OBSERVATORY. 


Although the matter thus spread over the for- 
merly irregular surface has hidden all differences 
of contour beneath an almost uniform level, yet 
slight differences of tint still attest the presence of 
irregularities beneath. Peculiarities may be no-| 
ticed, which I have ventured to call the ‘‘ghosts” 
of buried craters,—ring-formed marks, something | 
like fairy rings on the earth, only ranging up to 
thirty or forty miles in diameter, — manifestly 
showing where immense craters lie buried, but not 
presenting the least difference of level. By means 
of photography these features were first detected. 
I believe that by photography, applied as the man- 
agers of the Lick Observatory hope to apply it, 
they may be effectively elucidated. 

Thus may the moon be made to tell us her past, 
instructive alike in those details which resemble | 
the details of our earth’s history, and in those | 
which belong to the moon's individuality as a 
planct. For, even as ‘‘one star differeth from an- 
other star in glory,” even as the life of an oak 
differs from the life of an ash-tree, so also does 
the history of one world differ from that of an- 
other. 

In regard to planets, we must remember that a 
telescope does not even give us a bird's-eye view. 
We see the nearest planet only as an orb in 
which all such details as on our earth belong to 
continents are absolutely lost. Mars, the planet 
most favorably seen, presents continents, oceans, 
ice-patches, and such cloud-masses as extend far 
enough to cover those larger features from time to 
time. But we cannot hope to see rivers or moun- 
tain ranges on the ruddy planet. 

I know not, indeed, what to say about certain 
markings which Signor Schiaparelli, of Milan, and 
recently M. Perrotin, of Nice, think they have 
seen. They are straight, broad bands running 
across the continents, and latterly Schiaparelli has 
seen them doubled. 

If they are canals they are enormously broad, 
certainly twenty times wider than the Mississippi 
at St. Louis. They look too regular and straight 
(as Schiaparelli pictures them) to be natural 
formations; and if he is right about their being 
double they must be artificial. The great Lick 
telescope may tell us something about these strange 
features; I must confess I strongly expect that the 
telescope will tell us that the parallel canals, if 
not the whole set, are optical illusions. It is at 
any rate worth remarking that they have only as 
yet been seen with telescopes of moderate power, 
and when the planet is unfavorably placed for 
observation. 

In the case of Jupiter, we have a much more 
interesting subject of study than the Jupiter of 
thirty years ago presented. For now we know 
that this planet is no ice-bound, mist-wrapped 
world, but a planet still in its fiery youth, the 
scene of the most intense disturbances. 

The great red spot, which has now during many 
years exhibited marvellous changes of appearance 
and color—affecting a surface of about one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of square miles—may be 
made, by means of the great telescope, to tell us 
its story better than it has yet done. 

It may be found possible also to prove what 
Henry Draper believed that he had recognized; 
that the light from this ruddy spot is in part due 





tothe inherent light of the planet shining—like 


tem of small moons “like the sands on the sea- 


| shore for multitude,” travelling in flights around 


their mighty primary, 
looking bright where 
closely aggregated, 
dull and gray where 
so widely scattered 
that between them the 
darkness of the sky 
beyond makes its way. 

In all these research- 
es the photographic 
method will be appli- 


cable under most favorable conditions at 
Mount Hamilton. I have before me as I 
write, photographs, or rather—yet more 
wonderful—photographic engravings, of 
Jupiter and Saturn, made with the small 
telescope used by the Brothers Henry, 
near Paris, where the air is thick and the 
telescope apt to be disturbed by the move- 
ments of vehicles. From the fulness of 
detail in these, I infer that photographs of 
the planets taken with the Lick telescope may do 
more, if proper methods are employed, to throw 
light on the nature of our fellow-worlds than any 
work done with the telescope for the last half- 


century. Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
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BROTHERS ALL. 


Let love and truth alone 
Hold human hearts in thrall, 

That heaven its work at length may own, 
And men be brothers all. 





RUSSIA’S MILITARY STRENGTH. 


A few months ago, the danger of a great Euro- 
pean war existed in two different directions. The 
revolt of Roumelia, and its union with Bulgaria, 
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could put in motion the vast multitude of six mil- 
lions of men. 

It is thus evident that Russia can raise an army 
much larger than the two armies of Germany and 
Austria combined. Indeed, the number of men 
she has under arms to-day, is more than double 
the number of Austrian and of German troops 
together. 

The further statement is made by Sir Charles 
Dilke, that in cavalry the Russians are superior 
not only in numbers, but in quality, to those of 
the other continental powers. The Russian cav- 
alry is said to be the best in Europe. 

Russia’s greatest weakness, as a power likely 
to go to war, is her want of money. The empire 
spends every year much more than it receives from 
taxes. But in this respect Russia is scarcely worse 
off than her most probable antagonist, Austria, 
which empire finds it not less hard to make both 
ends meet. . 

From the figures which have been quoted, it may 
readily be seen what mighty forces are likely to be 
set in motion in the next European war, and what 
burdens, even in a time of peace, the European 
peoples have to bear, in order to maintain huge, 
warlike armaments. We, in America, have the 
greatest reason to bless our good fortune in being 
free from such necessities and such dangers. 


hcl pecisie 
PROGRESS. 


I have learned 
This doctrine from the vanishing of youth, 
The pictured primer, true, is thrown aside; 
But its first lesson liveth in my heart, 
I shall Fo. on through all eternity. 
Thank God, I eaty am an embryo still; 
The small beginn: ng of a glorious soul, 
An atom that shall fill immensity. 

—A. C. Coxe. 
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BEGINNING WORK. 


It is time for you all, boys and girls, to be 
looking up your books and slates; for this is the 
end of the vacation season, and another year of 
serious work is to begin. 

To the most of the world, indeed, the autumn 
season is a much more natural ending of one 
year and beginning of another than is made by the 
arbitrary division between the months of Decem- 
ber and January. Harvest-time is, of course, the 
real end of the farmer’s year; and agriculture 
employs directly a very much larger number of 
persons, the world over, than does any other 
single occupation. 

Moreover, the almost universal custom of vaca- 





| tion-taking has now made the summer the season 


of dull and slow trade, between two active seasons ; 


| and for that reason the autumn is now, for most 


branches of commerce, the real beginning of the 


| business year. 


gave rise to a serious fear that a conflict might | 


ensue between the great empires of Russia and 
Austria; while the irritated feeling between France 
and Germany very nearly plunged those two na- 
tions into a deadly struggle. 

These war-clouds passed away from the Euro- 
pean horizon, but the causes which produced 
them still exist. The four nations still watch 
each other jealously, armed to the teeth. Huge 
armies and frowning fortresses confront each 
other across the several frontiers. A constant 
danger exists that, at any moment, something will 
happen which will produce a mighty clash of 
arms in either western or eastern Europe. 

Indeed, hardly a fortnight passes when there is 
not a report spread from some European centre 
that a war will suon break out; and the report 
always finds ready believers. 

The position and policy of Russia are such, that 
it perhaps depends more upon her action than 
upon that of any other power whether war will 
break out or not. For Russia is the only Euro- 
pean power whose course rests upon the caprice 
and will of one man. The Czar can at any time, 
at pleasure, maintain peace with his neighbors or 
involve them in war. 

It thus becomes especially interesting to know 
what the total military strength of the vast em- 
pire ruled despotically by the Czar really is. 

A recent publication, by one of the ablest of 
English statesmen, gives us perhaps the first 
definite statement as to Russia’s actual military 
strength. This statesman, Sir Charles Dilke, has 
long been intimately familiar with the political 
and military condition of the European powers ; 
and we may place as much reliance upon his fig- 
ures as upon those of any living writer. 

Great as the military strength of Russia has 
been known to be, Sir Charles Dilke’s declaration 
that it is possible for her to put the enormous 
number of siz millions of men into the field will 
be received, doubtless, with amazement. Yet 
these figures, given by such an authority, must 
be taken as probably correct. 

It appears from his statement, that Russia adds 
every year to her military force two hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand new recruits; that her 
army at present, in a time of peace, comprises 
very nearly nine hundred thousand men in actual 
service ; that the total force of trained men which, 
in case of war, Russia could ‘easily and rapidly 
put in the field,” is about four millions; and that, 
if such a war lasted two or three months, Russia 
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But we have not yet told the whole story. The 
most important single class of persons in this 
great land is that to which you belong, that of the 
boys and girls who attend school. According to 
the census of 1880, there were a little more than 
seven and a half million persons engaged in agri- 
culture, and less than ten millions employed in 
all other occupations—mechanic arts and man- 
ufactures, trade, transportation and the profes- 
sions. 

In the same year the public schools of the 
United States were attended by almost exactly ten 
million pupils, and the average daily attendance 
was more than six and a quarter millions of boys 
and girls. For all of these, if they have improved 
their time, the summer vacation marks the end of 
their connection with one school, or with a class 
in that school; and when they return in the 
autumn they are promoted to new books and new 
studies. 

Play and rest, at proper seasons, are essential to 
the production of “a sound mind in a sound 
body.” But the object of having that sound mind 
and sound body is that the possessor of them 
may be enabled to do that work in life for which 
his tastes and talents fit him. He is ‘‘to serve the 
present age.” Rightly considered, his period of 
rest is not so much a device for his amusement as 
it is a preparation for further work. He rests in 
order that he may afterward work longer and do 
better service. 

So now, every boy and girl should be turning 
with fresh enthusiasm to the books that have been 
forgotten during many weeks, and consecrate the 
health and vigor obtained in that period to the seri- 
ous work which they must perform in order to fit 
them to carry on the work of their fathers and 
mothers. 

The steady annual promotion is a grand stimu- 
lus to exertion. The primary scholar moves up 
into the grammar school, and the mysteries of 
geography, of weights and measures, of verbs 
and nouns, are opened to him. His older brother 
begins to decline musa, and is taking the first step 
in that toilsome but pleasant road which leads to 
a “liberal education.” 

Little Mary will take, this month, her first lesson 
in fractions, and Sister Estelle, who is looking 
forward to beginning French, is sure she shall fail 
when she writes her first school-composition, but 
is determined to do her best. The Freshman be- 
comes a Sophomore, and the young miss who has 
her ambition to go beyond the teaching of the 
public school, is about to enter the academy or the 
ladies’ college. 

Thus it is promotion along the whole line— 
new studies, new associates, a little more defer- 
ence from the juniors, a little more authority and 
influence in the community, another round of the 





ladder reaching to knowledge, to eminence, to use- 
fulness. 

Let it be a good year for you, boys and girls. 
Let play and rest have their proper place, in the 
background, until next summer, when you may 
again send work into exile and give recreation the 
place of honor. 
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VACANT MINDS. 


A group of young people sat on the porch of a 
farmhouse in Ohio, one sultry evening this summer. 
Two of them were girls, cousins. 

“So you made the overskirt with points?” said one. 

“Yes; I like it better than round.” 

“T like points, too.” 

“Round irons better.” 

“Yes; but I think points are prettier.” 

“So do I.” 

Silence for twenty minutes. 

“Clara has points.” 

“Yes; I think they’re prettier.” 

“The more I think of them the better I like them. 
But round corners iron better.” 

Their brother, in the meantime, listened to the 
‘‘women’s chatter’’ in silence. Another young man 
came up to the steps. 

‘Howdy, John.” 

“Howdy. I was asleep on our porch and I thouglit 
I'd come over a bit.” 

“Just so. How’s your folks?” 

“Well. How’s yours?” 

“All right.” 

Long silence. 

John (with an inane giggle)—I was asleep on our 
porch, and I just came over a bit. 


“All right. Big field of nettles down your way, 
John.” 

“Job Clark’s?” 

“Yes.” 


‘Yes; I dunno as ever I seen more nettles to an 
acre before. 

Another silence. 

“Has Jane Simms points on her overskirt?”’ 

‘No, it’s round. I wonder at Jane. Points are my 
taste.” 

“Mine, too; but they don’t iron like round cor- 
ners.” 

Another brother comes out. 

“Howdy, John?” 

“Howdy.” 

“Say, John, Job Clark’s got a huge field of net- 
tles?” 

“Yes; Jem and I was just speakin’ of it.” 

‘Well, if you don’t plant nothin’ in a field, you’ll 
hey nettles.’’ 

“Just so.” 

Another long pause. 

“TI dunno,” says John, “as I ever see such a crop of 
nettles.” 

“I believe your overskirt’s longer than mine.” 

“The points are sharper.” 

‘‘Let’s go in and look at it.” 

And on they tramp upon this weary round of noth- 
ings, hour after hour, day after day, the year through. 

Perhaps in the next house live men and women 
whose minds are so full of facts and ideas, broad and 
varied and far-reaching, that if they speak of any 
trifle, even overskirts or nettles, it is but a key to a 
store-house of wisdom or fancy or fun. Yet their 
brains are of the same color and weight as those of 
their neighbors. The same world of men and books 
are open to them all. The sole difference is that one 
mind is tilled, the other left to lie fallow. 

“If you plant nothing in a field, you’ll have net- 
tles.” But it never occurred to Jem that his axiom 
applied to his own brain as well as to Job Clark’s 
land. 
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TWO KINDS OF CAPITAL. 


In 1848 two young men graduated from an interior 
college. When they were about to leave for home, 
the president shook them heartily by the hand, and 
wished them success in life. 

“Ah, doctor,” said one, “it has come to Jim al- 
ready. He has a fortune of fifty thousand dollars. 
But I have no capital to begin life with.” 

Jim’s fortune was a large one for those days. He 
invested it, and for a few years lived on the interest 
of it. The investment proved a bad one, and he lost 
everything. He had neither trade, profession, nor 
business habits. Hence he remained for the rest of 
his life a poor man. 

His comrade, knowing that success depended on his 
own efforts, studied a profession which, without a dol- 
lar of capital, brought him a competency, and at last, 
wealth. 

Young men are apt to estimate money alone as cap- 
ital. That one of their number who has inherited 
money is, they think, better equipped for the struggle 
of life than any other. They should look into the 
comparative commercial value of money and of 
knowledge and skill, before they are quite so sure of 
that. 

Figures, in this case, tell no lie. Of late years, 
money in this country has decreased in value as a 
money-getter, while human ability has increased. 
That is, the income from money invested at interest 
has diminished, while the compensation for service 
rendered has become larger. 

For example, a capable domestic servant in our 
cities may annually lay by a sum equal to the income 
upon three thousand dollars in government bonds; 
and an industrious mechanic, in steady employment, 
earns a sum equal to the interest of twenty thousand 
dollars at four percent. A teamster in Montana, or 
cowboy in Colorado, finds that his strength and skill 
are worth to him, in money each year, as much as 
would be forty thousand dollars invested in the same 
lands, even if he could buy them at par. 

The lawyer or physician in a country town who 
earns his two thousand dollars annually, if suddenly 
debarred from practice would require sixty-six thou- 
sand dollars in bonds to yield him the same income; 
and the editor in chief of a great city daily has a 
power in his brain worth to him, in hard cash, the 
capital of half a million. 

Such estimates, of course, vary with place and 
time, but they will serve our purpose if they convince 
the boys and girls who read them that they have in 
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their brains and hands, while the power of brains and | 
hands remains, actual, money-yielding capital more 
permanent and secure, and far more satisfying, than 
any gold-bearing bonds. 
———_+o+—__—_ 
IN EARNEST. 


The old-fashioned Yankees, when they became in- 
terested in anything, took off their coats, put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and pushed. General Leach, 
a large iron-founder of Easton, Massachusetts, was 
one of this class. Becoming interested in a new re- 
ligious society, which had separated itself from the 
old parish, he made it his business to see that on 
stormy Sundays the minister should have a congre- 
gation. 

He would harness his two horses to a large, covered 
wagon, and himself drive it from house to house 
until it was filled with church-goers and then drive 
to the meeting-house. He did business in Boston, 
but the Thursday evening prayer- meeting always 
found him present, though he had to drive out to 
Easton, and change horses on the way. The next 
morning he drove back to the city and resumed his 
work. 

One Sunday, the agent of the Peace Society 
preached, and on Monday began a collecting tour 
through the town. His first call was made on Gen- 
eral Leach. 

“I was interested in your discourse,” said the gen- 
eral; “show much do you think you ought to get in 
this town?” 

“T hope I shall get at least fifty dollars,” said the 
minister. 

“Well, you ought to get that,’? answered the gen- 
eral. ‘But as our people have been pretty well taxed 
lately, and as your time is valuable, I might as well 
hand you the fifty dollars and let you go back to Bos- 
ton.” 

Again and again the general’s minister would re- 
ceive a call from him on business. 

“I have been prospered of late,” he would say, 
“and here is a little money for the poor and sick of 
the town, which I wish you to distribute for me ac- 
cording to your own judgment.” 

The “little money” would be a roll of bills amount- 
ing to one or two hundred dollars. 

The general was very fond of singing. He hired a 
Boston music-teacher to drill the choir one evening a 
week, but he himself led them on Sundays, standing 
with his back to the congregation and marking the 
time with his hand. 

One Sunday noon, while the choir was practising 
during the intermission, one of the general’s men 
came galloping up, his horse white with foam. Dis- 
mounting, he rushed into the gallery, and told the 
general that the flume of the great pond had given 
way and the flood was sweeping away bridges and 
doing immense damage. 

“You can’t stop it, can you?” calmly replied the 
general. 

“Why, no!” 

“Well, then, let it run; let us sing another tune.” 





IRISH WIT. 


It used to be said, in the days of the Great Agita- 
tion, that ‘eloquence was dog-cheap at an anti-slavery | ™ 
meeting.” A similar remark might be truthfully 
made about wit in Ireland. In other countries wit is 
the property of a few select souls, but in Ireland it is 
the property not only of cultured gentlemen, but of 
car-drivers, beggars, coster-mongers and peasants 
wearing “shocking bad hats.” 

A son of the late Isaac Butt, who led the Home 
Rulers for years, was passing one day through the 
Dublin streets. Just before him was an oyster-man 
crying, ‘“‘Fresh oysters !’’ 

Butt, being a good mimic, amused himself by call- 
ing out in the same tone of voice, “Stale oysters! 
stale oysters!” 

Quick as a flash the indignant vender turned and 
exclaimed, “Ah, it’s you that would stale them if 
you could!”’ 

A stout furrier, on alighting from a hackney coach 
in Dublin, tendered a sixpence only to the driver. 

“Ts that all ye’re giving me?” exclaimed the indig- 
nant driver. 

“Yes,” promptly retorted the furrier, “that’s your 
legal fare, my man, and it’s all you’ll get from me; 
so take it and go.” 

“Ah!” retorted the angry Jehu, with scorn in tone 
and face, ‘‘go lang out o’ that, ye ould boa con- 
structor!" 

A beggar called at a gentleman’s house to ask for 
alms. The butler, who received him at the hall-door, 
told him to go round to the kitchen. 

*Ye’r’ sindin’ me from Herod to Pontius Pilate!’ 
retorted the beggar. 

‘‘What does the Bible teach about the degradation 
of a certain heathen king?” asked a visitor of a 
Sunday school. 

“He that exalteth himself, shall be a baste 
[abased],” answered a sharp girl. 
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A NEW FUEL. 


Some political economists, in anticipation of the 
Prospective exhaustion of the English coal mines, 
have computed the time when their supply of coal 
will give out, and England’s great industries be pros 
trated. The resources of the coal mines in this coun- 
try are on a vaster scale and less easily drained, but 
the economists are sure that the end must come, and 
may bring with it a result as disastrous as the ulti- 
mate cooling of the sun’s heat, predicted by some 
astronomers. 

Long before such a time of dearth we may be tol- 
erably sure that some substitute for coal will be dis- 
covered, for the providential government of the 
human race will not fail. 

An inventive genius in Pocahontas, Indiana, has 
already shown what may be done in an emergency. 
He has proved by experiment that a fuel cheaper than 
coal can be furnished in the West. 

He grinds together corn-stalks and coarse prairie- 
grass, and moistens them with water. When this 
compound has been reduced to a pulp, he presses it into 
blocks twelve inches long and four inches thick. When 
these are thoroughly dried, they burn readily, give 
out greater heat, and last twice as long as the same 





The inventor claims that this fuel can be easily pre- | For Scrofulous Disorders and Mercuria! Dis- 


pared at a cost of two dollars aton. If the experi- 
ment succeeds, it is possible that Western manufact- 
urers, by cheapness of fuel, may supplant their East- 


where fuel is cheap. 
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STEALING A RIDE. 


The builders of the first railway in Turkey were 
greatly annoyed by the ‘“‘swell young Perotes,’’—fel- 
lows who, as an English engineer declares, ‘are 
young men at sixteen, and young asses at five-and- 


by any short cut that saves labor, and who think it a 


long as they keep the eleventh and don’t get found 
out.” These good-for-nothings were all the time de- 
manding to ride free, and here is an account of how ! 
one of them succeeded—at first : 


Not content with an extra amount of importunity 
and insolence when refused, he took up his stand on 
the works, and, perceiving a train about to start, 
clambered up into a wagon. 

I was going forward to get on the oe ne when I 
caught sight of him, and stopped to tell him he must 
getdown. He refused, and at the same time cau- 
tioned me that he was a Prussian subject, and that | 
he would bring an A cg against me if I or any of | 
my men touched h 
spoke a few weet to the driver, and then took my 
place in the wagon with the would-be trav eller, who 
proceeded to make himself comfortable by pulling 
off a remarkably smart, tight pair of patent le cather 
pe and thereby exposing some very dirty white 
stockin 

All went well till we were about five miles out on 
the plains, when the train slackened speed till it was 
nearly at a stand-still; I then snatched up the boots 
and threw them as far as I could behind us. Out 
tumbled my friend to pick them up, and at the same 
instant on went the train, and I could see him froma 
mile off struggling manfully to get his boots on. 

I did not see him again to inquire; but I hope he 
enjoyed his walk, and he must have learned a lesson. 


+o 
DEGREES OF MISERY. 


In the calendar of human misery, few things are as 
hard to bear as absolute loneliness. One can almost 
sympathize with the French woman, who, on the 
death of the husband with whom she had lived a mis- 
erable life, sobbed out the lament, “I shall never 
again find any one with whom I can quarrel so de- 
lightfully!” A traveller in China remarks: 


The custom of compressing the feet of female chil- 
dren is very prevalent among the people of North 
China. This abuse is practised by every walk and 
condition of life, from the highest and richest to the 
lowest and poorest. Occasionally a little houseless 
and homeless waif may be seen with natural feet, but 
this is looked upon as the crowning evidence of her 
— poverty and friendlessness. 

once heard,a most intelligent and sympathetic 
missionary lady, in the interior of Northern China, 
declare that nothing so moved her pity as to seea 
Chinese girl so utterly bereft of every human care, so 
lonely in her poverty and distress, as to have no one 
= = world who thought enough ‘of her to compress 

er feet. 


and asked if she did not regard the custom as most 
wicked and cruel, she promptly said: 


by a whole —_ and, if I were empress, the first | 
edict I would issue would be for abolis ay | it; but so 
pane as it is the custom, I know only one thing worse, 

that is not to follow it in the individual case. 
“That betokens a depth of sorrow, loneliness and 
poverty beyond which there is no descent possible, 
even for a Chinese ‘child.’ ” 


Ee 
COUNTRY FASHIONS. 


The good-natured ways of country neighbors would | 
doubtless astonish the city people, who very often do 
not even know by sight the man who lives next door. 
“Here’s a letter from Cordely,” says the country 
postmaster to a farmer’s wife, come in for the mail. 
‘Read it now, do, and le’s see what she says.” Again, 
a postal card is missing, when an obliging neighbor 
brings the mail to the door. 


“Wal, taint so much matter,” he says, after ex- 
ploring i in vain through all his pockets, “for I read it, 
an’ I can tell ye the heft on’t.” 

Which he proceeds to do, and the disappointed 
owner, nowise resentful, thinks “it’s master fort’nit 
Zekiel’s got such a good memory.” 

Country borrowing i is an institution not to be sur- 
passed by anything in the annals of good-nature, 
or what a slang dictionary would characterize as 
“cheek.” Among ‘‘good neighbors” everything is 
liable to be borrowed, from a mourning-bonnet to a 
nutmeg-grater. 

“IT don’t keep no porcelain kittle of my own,” says 
Mrs. Smith. ‘Mis’ Jones, she lends me hers, and I 
al’ays feel free to ask, because she depends on havin’ 
my potato-masher. We live so near *taint no put-out 
to run back and forth with things.” 

Of course there are ideal and stiff-backed house- 
keepers who “neither borrow nor lend,” but they do 
not form a popular type among people disposed 
toward an .ultra neighborliness. And though such 
worthy persons would doubtless be correct in ascrib- 
ing a free use of other’s property to “‘shiftlessness,” 
they could scarcely deny that the community exercis- 
ing it has little selfishness and great good-will. 


eeeeeeeenesenet ft preenenineene 
KEEPING THE CALENDAR. 


No doubt most people remember the number of 
days in any particular month by recalling the rhymes 
which they learned at school. Another method is 
practised in Iceland, and it is so simple and ingenious 


book, ‘‘The Oxonian in Iceland.” 


Shut the fist, and let the knuckle of the fore-finger 
represent January with its thirty-one days, and the , 
depression between that and the next knuckle will 
represent February with its less number of days 
And thus every month that corresponds to a knuc! Te 
will be found to contain thirty-one days; and every 
month that corresponds to a depression, a less num- 
ber of days. 

The little finger will represent July, and beginning 
again with the fore-finger knuckle, it stands r~ 
August, and from this one goes on counting through 
the months of the year. 


———-___$_§{@>————— 
THE OTHER WAY AROUND. 


“The times are sadly changed,” said a gentleman, | 
not long ago, who felt that everything was going 
wrong, and that he himself, in particular, was being 
sadly neglected. 

“In what respect do you find them changed most?” 
he was asked by a friend. 

“Oh, that is plain,” he said; “no regard is paid now- 
aday s to people of quality.” 

“Well, to be sure,” said the friend, ‘“‘it isn’t so much 





amount of soft coal. 


days as it is the quality of people!” 


ern rivals for in this age capital and labor will go 


twenty, whose only object in life is to make a fortune | 


cute thing to break all the ten commandments, so | 


When I expressed my astonishment at her remark, | 


“Oh, yes! it is as bad as it can be, when practised | 


as to be worth knowing. Mr. Metcalfe gives it in his 


the people of quality that we pay attention to nowa- | | 


eases, the best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
——_>——— 


Are you dull, despondent, discouraged ? Hood's Sar- 
saparilla will make you cheerful and congenial. [Adv. 
——_ > —— 


Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure. sent free. By J. H. 
. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. [Adv 
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THE VALLEY OF SILENCE. 


1 walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless valley alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As houses where angels have flown, 


Long ago was I weary of voices 

Whose music my heart could not win; 
Long ago I was weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din; 
Long ago was I weary of places 

Where I met but the human and sin. 


I walked in the world with the worldly; 
I craved what the world never gave, 

And I said: “In the world each ideal, 
That shines like a star on life’s wave, 

Is wrecked on the shores of the real, 
And sleeps like a dream in the grave.” 


And still did I pine for the perfect, 

And still found the false with the true; 
I sought ’mid the human for heaven, 

But caught a mere glimpse of its blue; 
And I wept when the clouds of the mortal 

Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 


And I toiled, heart-tired of the human, 
nd I moaned ’mid the mazes of men, 
Till I knelt long ago at an altar 
And heard a voice call me. Since then 
I walk down the Valley of Silence 
That lies far beyond mortal ken. 
Do you ask what I found in the valley? 
*Tis my trysting-place with the Divine, 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy 
And above me a voice said, *‘Be Mine!” 
And there rose from the 7 hs of my spirit 
An echo—**My heart shall be Thine.” 


Do you ask how I live in the valley? 
I weep, and I dream, and I pray, 

But my tears are as sweet as the dew drops 
That fall on the roses in May; 

And my prayer like a perfume from censers 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


In the hush of the veer of Silence 
I dream all the songs that I sing; 

And the music floats down the dim valley 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 

That to hearts, like the dove of the Deluge, 
A message of peace they may bring. 


But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach, 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into s ‘ 

And I have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen Sone in the valley— 
Ah me! how my spirit was stirred! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces, 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard; 

They pass through the valley like virgins 
Too pure for the touch of a word! 

Do you ask me the place of that valley. 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 

It lieth afar between mountains 
And God and his angels are there; 

And one is the dark mount of sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of prayer. 


—Father Ryan. 
ere 


For the Companion. 


CANNOT BE RECALLED. 


An Episcopalian clergyman, who died lately in 
one of the Southern States, had been during the 
earlier part of bis life an unbeliever in Christian- 
ity and had used all his logic and influence to 
destroy the faith of the young men who were his 
companions. 

A short time before he died he met a noted 
sceptic who had been, during the greater part of 
his life, a drunkard and a gambler, and had 
wrought incalculable evil in the world. ‘The 
clergyman struggled earnestly to convert him, 
but was one day silenced by the words, ‘‘Enough 
of this! I am your old classmate, John Black. 
I was ashamed to confess it before; but it was 
you who made me an infidel. You cannot undo 
your work now.” 

One of the most terrible conceptions of a future 
life is that of a Lutheran writer who pictures the 
dead compelled to look back into the world and 
witness the result of the evil they have done. 
The wife sees her husband vicious and faithless, 
and remembers that she never tried to lead him to 
Christ. The mother, who was a frivolous, fash- 
ionable woman while her children’s characters 
were forming, follows them all through life into 
drunkenness, misery and crime, and knows it is 
her doing. Now it is too late, she must be forever 
passive, dumb and unseen. 

There is a certain horror to us all in the fact 
that all our words and acts are immortal and un- 
alterable. They act and react in other lives than 
our own. Nor is it power or strength which gives 
them vitality. The dull, incessant grumbling about 
trifles, by a boor in his cabin, affects the character 
of his children just as certainly as the precepts of 
Socrates did his disciples. 

Our change of character and repentance will not 
blot out the ineffaceable, innumerable strokes with 
which, day after day, hour after hour, we have 
made our mark upon our generation. 

**T have no child, I have written no book,” once 
said a cynical friend to Boudinot. ‘There is not 
even a portrait of me extant. When I die, I shall 
perish utterly out of the world.” 

“You have painted your own portrait,” said the 
preacher, ‘tin every word and act of your life. It 
is unsigned and nameless. But it is here.” 

Tennyson talks of climbing on our dead selves 
to higher levels. But there is no such thing as a 
dead self. The man we were a year ago or yester- 
day is still at work beside the man we are to-day. 
His words and deeds still live in other lives to 
curse or to cure. 

The German superstition of a double who fol- 
lowed each human being invisibly, appearing at 
last only to warn him of approaching death, was 
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not so terrible as these still living creatures which 
we once were, if we gave them the power to work 


evil in the world. 


ee 
ACCIDENTAL INVENTIONS. 


The bayonet is said to have derived its name from 
the fact that it was first made at Bayonne, and its 
origin illustrates the proverb,“‘Necessity is the mother | 
of invention.” A Basque regiment was hard pressed | 
by the enemy on a mountain ridge near Bayonne. | 
One of the soldiers suggested that, as their ammuni- 
tion was exhausted, they should fix their long knives 

| into the barrels of their muskets. The suggestion 
was acted upon. The first bayonet charge was made, 
and the victory of the Basques led to the manufact- 
ure of the weapon at Bayonne and its adoption into 
the armies of Europe. Not unfrequently an inven- | 
| tion has been suggested by some trivial event, which 
would have passed unnoticed had not a man with 
eyes and brains seen it. 


| 
Argand, a poor Swiss, invented a lamp with a wick 
fitted into a hollow cylinder, up which a current of air 
| was allowed to pass, thus giving a supply of oxygen 
| to the interior as well as to the exterior of the circular 


flame. 

At first Argand used the lamp without a glass 
chimney. One day he was busy in his workroom, | 
and sitting before the burning lamp. His little 
brother was amusing himself by placing a bottom. 
less oil-flask over different articles. Suddenly he | 
placed it upon the flame of the lamp, which instantly | 
shot up the long, circular neck of the flask with in- 
creased brilliancy. | 

It did more; for it flashed into Argand’s mind the 
idea of the lamp-chimney, by which his invention 
was perfected. 

One day the children of a Dutch spectacle-maker 
were playing with several of their father’s glasses 
before the door of his shop. Setting two of the lar- 
gest glasses together, they peeped through them and | 
were surprised to see the weather-cock of the oppo- 
site church brought close to their eyes. } 

They called their father to see the strange sight. 
He looked through the glasses, and what he saw a 
gested to him the possibility of constructing a curi- 
ous toy. 

Galileo, hearing of the toy which made distant 





| the list on the stone, with 


| from the stone. Suddenly he thought he would learn 


things appear close at hand, saw at once what a valua- 
ble hel i would be in yee J the heavens. He set 
at work, and soon made the telescope. 

An accident, that is, the happening of something 
which was not planned, has often helped to an inven- 
tion. It helped Senefelder to invent lithography. 
He was a sort of Jack-of-all-trades—a writer of 
verses and comedies, an actor, a fiddler, a painter, an 
engraver, and a printer. 

e worked at etching on copper, but the onnger 
smith refused to let him have any more plates unless 
he paid cash for them. He then tried to utilize the 
old plates by rubbing off the etchings with a soft 
lime-stone. 

At last the copper became useless through many 
eye and he tried etching on the stone, a plan 
that did not work very well. One day, while he was 
polishing off a stone which he intended to etch, his 
mother asked him to write out a list of the linen 
which the washerwoman was waiting to carry off. 
Not finding a slip of paper or a drop of ink, he wrote 
rinting-ink prepared 
from wax, soap, and lamp-black, intending to copy it 
at his leisure. 

A few days after, he was about to wipe the writing 


what would be the effect of ete g B pe the pre- 
pared ink on the stone, if it should bitten in with 
aquafortis. He bit away to about the hundredth part 
of an inch, charged the lines with the ink, took sev- 
eral = | mare | of the writing, and discovered that 
he had invented the art of lithographing. 


eee 
PLAIN SPEAKING. 


Prince Orloff was the most trusted adviser of the 
Czar, Nicholas I. He owed his accession to favor to 
a blow of his fist. While he was an aide-de-camp, 
one of the regiments had mutinied, and the Czar, 
feeling that a look would reduce the men to obedience, 
stepped in front of them, accompanied only by Orloff, 
and asked, ‘‘Have you any complaint, my children? 
Whoever has anything to say to me, step forward.” 


To his great surprise several soldiers did advance, 
and one of them levelled his weapon at the Emperor. 
Orloff instant] ye ge forward, and struck the man 
dead, with a blow of his fist. 

The Emperor was grateful, and Orloff rose, step by 
step, until he became chief of the secret police of the 
empire, an official before whom all classes trembled. 

et the Emperor occasionally treated him like a 
schoolboy. At one time, some secret information in 
regard to military affairs had become public ax. 
. The Emperor, vexed at this, sent for Orloff, and re- 
ceived him in the utmost ill-temper. 

“What have I a police for?” he exclaimed. 
“Your Majesty must know that best.” 





“Quite right; only I don’t know what good it is. 
And if ye don’t give me, in twenty-four hours, the 
name 0 


the traitor who let out the secret, you are 
cashiered.” 

“Oh,” replied Orloff, quite calmly, ‘‘my police is so 
excellent that I do not require twenty-four hours to 
give Your Majesty the name of the traitor.” 

“You know him, then? You know who it is?” 

“I know what I know, Your Majesty, but I can 
only tell it at the Emperor’s express command.” 

“TI give you that command.” 

“The traitor whom Your Majesty is looking for is 
Nicholas Paulowich, Emperor of all the Russias,— 
who always forgets, when he talks about state busi- 
ness, and especially military measures, in the Em- 
press’s drawing-room, that each of the ladies of the 
court present has not only two ears, but also brothers, 
cousins, and relations in the army, to whom they tell 
everything they have heard. And every word the 
Emperor speaks spreads like wild-fire through the 
city.” 

Orloff was not cashiered; doubtless the Emperor 
admired his courage in speaking his mind. 


OE 
TREED BY AN ALLIGATOR. 


A story is told of two valiant young hunters who, 
hunting one day, were chased by an angry bull. The 
two youths ran a short distance and then dropped 
their guns and each took to a tree, where they were 
obliged to remain till night, before the enraged ani- 
mal would leave the field. Somewhat of the same 
nature is the anecdote of two gentlemen, residents of 
Queensland, who, being at one time desirous of get- 
ting some alligators’ eggs, set out at an early hour 
one morning, before breakfast, on horseback, to a 
sandy creek famous for these reptiles. 

When they got near the place, they tied their horses 
to a tree, and began their search along the beach, and 
in time came across fresh tracks of the cayman, with 
other signs showing a disturbance of the ground. 

They had scarcely begun to scoop away the warm 
sand with their hands before they heard a splashin 
and gaping sound in the river behind them, an 

0 


turning to look, were horrified to see the mother or 
father making toward them. 


There was no time for calculation. Their only 
chance was in flight, and they took to their heels in 








the direction of their horses, where one of them had 
arevolver. The alligator, grunting hoarsely, sounded 
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| close behind them, and the younger cried, in terror, 
suiting the action to the word, “Climb a tree, or 

you’re a dead man; the alligator’s too quick for us!” 
As it chanced, trees were not very plenty there- 

| abouts, so both climbed the same tree, with great 
haste, and then looked down at their pursuer, which 
was an ugly monster some fifteen feet long. 

The alligator first smelled about its nest and then 
came up to the tree, grunting and thrashing its tail 
angrily, displaying an ugly-looking mouth. The rep- 
tile, after a time, quieted down and took up a posi- 


tion beneath the tree, as if to say, ‘My fine fellows, | 


we'll wait awhile.” 

Meantime, the terrified horses had broken away 
and made their escape. 

For five long hours the two men were kept in the 
tree by the irate old beast, and then it slowly crawled 
back to the water, and left the crestfallen egg-hunters 
to descend from their uncomfortable perch. 

The two men’s appetites for alligators’ eggs had 
somewhat abated, and once out of the tree, they 
made the best of their way home, a distance of five 
miles or more, in a broiling hot sun. 


diners eS 
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TO-DAY. 


O soul, why sittest thou so long 
Beside a dead past, making moan? 
Wa sis thy pallid hands and cry 
“Too late!” Is not to-day thine own? 
Thy harvest fields of life are bare, 
0 wealth of ripened graiv thou hast, 
Thy careless hands were folded close 
ntil the sowing-time was past. 
But glean among another’s sheaves, 
- . And starve not for thine early sin; 
A hired hand within his fields 
Another’s harvest gathers in. 
Too late, indeed, for thee to build 
The structure of thy visions sweet; 
Yet thou, with helpful hands, mayst strive 
Another’s labors to complete. 
Too late! Thy myrtle branches lie 
All withered by the noon-tide’s heat; 
Yet thou the nettles mayst destroy 
Which grow within another’s gate. 
The golden sun of hope fulfilled 
Is hidden from thy skies away; 
Yet light serene and fair still lies 
Upon the pathway of to-day. 
EMMA WITHERS. 
+o 7 
AN INQUISITIVE AMERICAN. 


An American, sight-seeing in Europe, gives his 
mind to his work, which is to do the places of inter 
est. In order to gratify his curiosity, he sometimes 
disregards the proprieties, and accosts the first man 
he meets, if he thinks him capable of serving as a 
guide-book. One of these American tourists, while 
in London, heard of the famous place which Baron 
Rothschild was building. He went to see it, and was 
fortunate enough to meet the master-builder, who 
showed him over the building. After he had finished 
the inspection, he addressed a portly old gentleman, 
whom he saw watching the workmen, with, “Good. 
morning, sir.” The man bowed politely, without 
speaking. . 


“I’m a stranger,” the American continued, think. 
ing he might speaking to the contractor; “I’ve 
been looking over this building, and I should like to 
ask you for some information.” 

“IT shall be happy to oblige you,” said the old gen- 
tleman, and he told the American many interesting 
facts about the building. 

“I suppose you have seen Rothschild, sir?” said 
the American. 

“Which one?” 

“The old cock.” 

“TI see the old cock every day,” answered the old 
man, eying the American. 

“I should like to have a look at him! People say 
he is a gay old chap and lives high. I wish I had him 
in my power. I’d not let him up till he had shelled 
out a pile of his money.” 

The American rattled on, and the old gentleman 
laughed heartily. When there was a pause he re- 
marked, “‘Baron Rothschild had to work for his 
money, and deserves to enjoy it.” 

‘*Maybe so,” said the American, “but I reckon he 
did a a of squeezing to get it.” 

The old man’s face flushed, as he said, stiffly, “I 
heard the honesty of the house called in ques- 
tion.” 

“Didn’t you? Well, to tell the truth, neither have 
7 But I wouldn’t be surprised if I’m right, after 
al .°? 

The old man’s face grew black, and he bit his lip, 
but said nothing. 

“People tell me,’”’ continued the American, “that 
the Rothschilds have made two fortunes. Now, I’d 
like to learn the way the thing was done.” 

“7 can tell you,” replied the old man, smiling. 
“People say the house of Rothschild made one for- 
tune by being careful to mind their own business, 
and the other by letting that of others alone. Good- 
morning, sir.” 

And the old gentleman left the American staring 
at him, and went to the other end of the building. 

“Can you tell me the name of that old gentleman?” 
asked the American of a handsome young man who 
was looking at the building. 

“That is Baron Rothschild.” 

“Then I’ve got myself into a scrape!” exclaimed 
the mortified American, and told the young man 
what had occurred. 

“That was awkward,” the young man remarked, 
after a hearty laugh. 

‘He’s a crusty old chap, he’s as cross as a bear,” 
continued the vexed American. 

“Oh, that is only his way; he is a kind-hearted 
man, but a little eccentric,” said the young man. 

“Do you know Baron Rothschild?” inquired the 
American. 

“T have met him several times, and I have an ap- 
pointment to wait on him to-day.” 

“Then I wish you’d say to him, that I did not know 
to whom I was talking this morning, or I would not 
have said so much; and that he need not have been 
so huffish about it.” 

“T will do so; he will be the first to laugh at the 
adventure, when he hears your explanation. Good- 
morning.” 

Just then a workman passed, and the American 
asked him the name of the young gentleman. 

“That was one of the younger thschilds,” said 
the workman. The American was afraid to speak to 
coe for a week, for fear he might be a Roths- 
child. 

————_—_<or—____—_— 


DANCING FOR WEATHER. 


Believers in the Hindoo religion have implicit faith 
that they can influence the weather by means of sac- 
rifices and incantations. A traveller among the Him- 
alayas thus describes a Hindoo ceremony at which he 
was present. He had been invited by one of the head 
men of the Guddi tribe, in the Ravi Valley, to a great 
sacrifice, which was to be offered to the snake god, 
Kailung Nag. The object of the sacrifice was to en- 
sure fine weather for the sowing: 

I arrived at the temple early, as I wished to see the 
preliminary arrangements, and was much amused at 
the rather niggarety way in which the assembled vil- 
lagers subscribed the necessary sum for the purchase 
of the victim. After some time an old woman stood 
up, and made a vigorous speech, asking the men how 
they could expect any favor from the deota when they 


contributed so grudgingly. This soon produced the 
requisite amount, and a man was sent to buy a sheep. 

he men then sat round in acircle near the temple, 
and the women sat by themselves at a little distance. 
The music struck up, and some of the men and boys 
began to dance, the chela, or ministering disciple, 
amongst them. 

After a time the music became wilder, and the 
dance more energetic.. The chela then produced the 
soongul, or scourge, and, stripping to the waist, ap- 

lied it to his own back and shoulders, amid shouts 
rom the spectators of Kailung Maharaj ki jai ! 
(“Victory to the great king Kailung”). 

This scourge is a formidable instrument. It is 
somewhat like the old cat-o’-nine-tails in shape, but 
has only five tails, and is made entirely of iron. Each 
tail is formed of three links, and is terminated by a 
sharp, lancet-shaped blade. The weight of a soongu/ 
varies from two to ten pounds. 

An orthodox Brahman, attached to the temple, 

burned incense and repeated muntras. At length, all 
being ready, the head of the victim was struck off 
with an axe. The body was then lifted up by several 
men, and the chela, seizing upon it like a tiger, drank 
the blood as it spouted from the neck. hen all the 
blood had been sucked from the carcass, it was 
thrown down upon the ground amid yells and shouts 
of *Kailung Maharaj ki jai!” 
The dancing was then renewed, and became more 
violent, until, after many contortions, the chela 
gasped out that the deota accepted the sacrifice, and 
that the season would be favorable. 


CONSERVATIVE. 


A country schoolmaster gives the following account 
of a visit at the house of a very conservative and 
“opinionated” old lady, whose grandson, Cyrus, a 
bright boy of twelve years, was one of his pupils. 
He recommends her as the best extinguisher of a 
pedagogue’s enthusiasm he ever met: 


“Cy tells me that you want him to git one o’ these 
here grammar books,” the old lady began. 

“Yes,” replied the teacher, ‘Cyrus is old enough to 
know something about grammar.” 
“Well, he jest aint a-goin’ to waste no time over 
sech trash,” said the old lady, sharply. ‘‘What’s the 
good of grammar to a farmer?” 
“It is a very useful study for any one.” 
“Will it learn Cy how to raise the biggest taters 
an’ kebbidges?”’ 

“Well, really,” said the amused teacher, “I don’t 
know that it will.” 
“No, I reckon it won’t. An’ here’s this no ’count 
book called fezzology; Cy sha’n’t tech it.” 
“Itis a useful study.” 
“Well, it may be good enough for doctors and 
drug-store folks; but us farmers aint no use fer it. 
I declare if it didn’t give me the shivers to have Cy 
come home las’ night an’ say he knowed how many 
bones I had. He aint no business knowin’ sec 
things. I told *im I’d whip’im if he ever said such 
things agin.” 
“It might be valuable knowledge to him some time.” 
“No, it wouldn’t,” said the old lady, stoutly. “A 
body's bones an’ muscles an’ all that aint nothin’ to 
do with farmin’. He shan’t study algebray, neither.” 

“What shall he study?” 
‘Let him learn how to be smart at figgers, so’s he 
can tell how much a hog’ll come to at nine and three- 
eighths cents a pound, providin’ it weighs four hun- 
dred and seventy-six and three-quarters pounds; let 
him write in his copy-book till he can sign his name 
plain; and let him learn how to spell anything from 
‘ba’ to ‘concatenation.’ That’s all he’ll ever have any 
use for. None of your fancy fol-de-rols is needed on 
this farm.” 
And the old lady shut her thin lips sharply and 
looked hard at the teacher, as if she had settled the 
matter for Cy and the whole district. 


4 





CHINESE MEDICINES. 


Mr. Mitford, writing to the Nineteenth Century, 
says that he saw a Chinese physician prescribe a de- 
coction of three scorpions for a child struck down 
with fever; and Mr. Gill, in his “River of Golden 
Sand,” mentions having met a number of coolies 
laden with red deers’ horns, some of them very fine 
twelve-tine antlers. The deer, Mr. Mitford adds, are 
only hunted when in velvet, and from the horns in 
this state a medicine is made which is one of the most 
highly prized in the Chinese pharmacopeeia. 


With regard to the singular virtues supposed to 
attach to the medicinal use of tiger, Gen. Robert 
Warden tells me that on one occasion when in India, 
he was exhibiting some trophies of the chase, some 
Chinamen who were present became much excited at 
the sight of an unusually fine tiger skin. 

They eagerly inquired whether it would be possible 
to find the place where the carcass had been buried, 
because from the bones of tigers dug up three months 
after burial a decoction may be prepared which gives 
came power to the fortunate man who swallows 
t 


I am indebted to the same informant for an inter- 
esting note on the medicine folk-lore of India, 
namely, that while camping in the jungle one of his 
men came to entreat him to shoot a nightjar for his 
benefit, because from the bright, prominent eyes of 
this bird of the night an ointment is prepared that 
~~ oo clearness of vision, and is therefore highly 
rized. 

" Miss Bird, too, has recorded some very remarkable 
details on the materia medica of China and Japan. 
When in a remote district of Japan she became so 
unwell as to deem it necessary to consult a native 
doctor, of whom she —- 

“He has great faith in ginseng and in rhinoceros’ 
horn, and in the powdered liver of some animal, 
which, from the description, I understood to be a 
tiger—all specifics of the Chinese school of medicines. 
Dr. Nosoki showed me a small box of unicorn’s horn, 
— he said was worth more than its weight in 
gold.” 

a 


PRAISED. 


The following bit of literary criticism is from a 
country newspaper report of the commencement ex- 
ercises at a village high school. It has the merit of 
being thoroughly appreciative and at the same time 
strictly impartial. The reporter has evidently done 
his best, though his command of language was lim- 
ited : 


“Miss Hattie Boakum, who had the salutatory ad- 
dress spoke up good and loud so that all heard her. 
She handled her subject freely, and showed thought 
in her composition. An offering of flowers fell ina 
shower at her feet when through. 

“Miss Carrie Cadett took for her theme ‘America vs. 
Europe,’ and did full justice to both countries. We 
predict for her a brilliant career. She had five bou- 

uets. 
be “Mr. George Fifer gave an oration on ‘Philosophy 
in Politics,’ which was a fine specimen of oratory, re- 
flecting great credit on the speaker. e dvery 
familiar with his subject, and brought out several 
new lines of original thought, showing the relation of 
philosophy to politics and vice versa. A storm of 
applause and four bouquets greeted his parting bow. 

“Miss Sallie Kelter tripped gracefully forward, 
petite and charming in flowing robes of gauze, and 
read an original poem entitled ‘Au Revoir,’ which is 
the French for our ‘good-by.’ Miss Sallie ranks high 
as a poetess, having fine gifts. Her style in poetry is 
like herself—easy and graceful. A bright future 
awaits her should she decide to take to her pen in 
dead earnest. Four exquisite bouquets were her meet 








guerdon.” 
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For the Companion. } 
“MOTHER GOOSE.’’* 


Just listen to me while I sing you a ditty, 
Of one Mistress Goose, who was famed for her | 
rhymes, 
Ere Boston had put on the airs of a city, 
In what people call the “Old Colony Times.” 
“Mother Goose,” she was called; and her mystical 
pages, | 
So charming to children, forever seem new. 
Her fame will descend to the uttermost ages 
As the little “old woman who lived in a shoe.” 


’Twas a curious dwelling, quite guiltless of lumber; | 
Not a sign of a clapboard, or shingle, or thatch. 

The children were crawling around without number, | 
While one peeped through a hole where there once 

was a patch. 

No wonder that sometimes she seemed to be cruel, | 
No wonder she sometimes “knew not what to do,” 

And sent them to bed short of broth and of gruel, | 


This frantic “old woman that lived in a shoe.” 
| 


On some spot near Temple Place dwelt this divinity, 
Whose songs were embalmed by her typesetting 
son, 
THE COMPANION, I’m sure, must be in its vicinity, 
Perhaps (no one knows) it 
might be ‘‘Forty One”; 
So hereafter, when breathless I 
climb to that portal, 
My yearly subscription once 
more to renew, 
My mind will revert to the ma- 
tron immortal, 
The famous “old woman who 
lived in a shoe.” 


JOHN S. ADAMS. 





*Rev. J. M. Manning, late pastor 
of the “Old South” Chureh, of 
which Mother Goose was a mem- 
ber, is my authority for the state- 
ment that there were sixteen chil- 
Gren in the family of Isaac and 
Elizabeth Goose, and he says, 
“Poor, happy Mother Goose! No 
wonder that her feelings were too 
many for her, and that she poured 
them out in the celebrated lines, 
*There was an old woman who lived 
in a shoe, she had so many children 
she didn’t know what to do.” 

J. 8S. A. 


—_—___—~+@r- 
For the Companion. 
MATTIE’S NOTE. 


Just think of it! Seven little 
girls all called out in front of 
the class for being absent the 
day before and bringing no 
note of excuse. 

No wonder Miss Brown 
looked very stern as she asked 
each one why she had come 
without it. Then, would you 
believe it! I am almost afraid 
you will not, for each one of 
those seven little girls said, 
‘Mamma hadn’t time to write 
one.” 

Then Miss Brown said some- 
thing that sounded very funny 
to little Mattie Henderson. 

“Girls,” said the teacher, “I 
would much rather your mother 
would write with a lead pencil, 
on a piece of rough, brown paper, than to have 
you bring no excuse at all. I know your mothers 
are busy, but there are almost always some scraps 
of brown paper that have been wrapped around 
bread and a pencil somewhere near, so it would 
take only a minute to write a note.” 

Little Mattie every day thought over these words 
until they became just a little confused in her 
mind. 

It was not long after this that her baby sister | 
was taken sick, and mamma kept Mattie home two | 
days to help mind Baby, who could not be left 
alone, or to do little things around the house while 
mamma took care of Baby. 

On the third day the little one was so much bet- 
ter that mamma told Mattie she could go back | 
to school, and said she would write a note for 
her to take to Miss Brown. | 

As she said this she took from her writing-desk | 
a dainty sheet of creamy white paper, with an | 
envelope to match, and was just looking for a 
pen when Mattie cried in dismay,— 

‘Please don’t take that paper, mamma. Miss 
Brown won’t like it one bit. She said every little 
girl must bring her ’scuse on a piece of brown 
paper that a loaf of bread had come in, and it 
Must be written in lead pencil and not ink.” 

In vain mamma talked to her little girl and told 
her how strange it would be for a teacher to ask 
such a thing as that; Mattie still insisted, and, | 
would you believe it! she came near crying. So, 
as it was very nearly school-time mamma wrote 
the excuse on the brown paper. 

After Mattie had gone she wrote a little note of 
apology and explanation on the creamy white 
paper, and sent it to Miss Brown by the postman. 

Mattie very proudly gave her note to her teacher, 
and said, as fast as she could,— 

‘‘Mamma wanted to write on white paper, but I 


| did just what you told us to, and so here it is, 


just *xactly as you said, lead pencil and all, only 
the paper came round crackers ’stead of bread.” 

Miss Brown looked very much surprised and 
just a little bit cross at first, but then she looked 
real pleasant and laughed, telling Mattie she was 
a very good little girl. 

After a while the postman brought the letter, 
and Miss Brown wrote a little note saying that 
Mattie herself had explained everything, and after 


| school she gave it to Mattie to take to her mother, 


and at the same time explained that she was not 
at all particular about the color of the paper, but | 
she was particular that each one should bring a 
note of some kind. | 
Mattie brings her notes now written on sheets of | 
creamy white, and feels as proud of them as she 
once did of her wrapping paper. L. BE. W. 


y~ 
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For the Companion. 
QUAIL AND THE PORTRAIT. 


Quail was the queer name of adog. But she 
was as good as her name was queer. 

She was fond of her master’s mother, Mrs. 
Walsh, and once when the old lady was away on 
a visit missed her very much. | 

During this time a portrait of Mrs. Walsh was | 
sent home, and when unpacked was placed on a 
sofa where she often sat, as it was not convenient 
to hang it up at once. 

Pretty soon Dr. Waish heard Quail barking and 
frisking, making so much more noise than usual 
that he went to see what it was about. 
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He found her wild with joy over the portrait, 
and several times she jumped up and lapped 
the face. 

After the picture was put in its place, she no- 
ticed it every time she came into the room, and 
would lie on the carpet, watching it intently. 

When Mrs. Walsh returned, Quail was delighted, 
and cared little about the picture while she had the 
real friend. 

The artist who painted the portrait was much 
pleased that the dog recognized it, and said that 
she paid him the greatest compliment. 

M. 0. J. 
Sachem 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Rob’s mother had been expecting the old setting 
turkey-hen to hatch. One sultry morning he 
came to her sitting-room, bearing the dead bodies 
of some very wee, baby-turkeys stretched upon a 
board. 

‘“‘Why, my son! where did you get these ?” she 
questioned. 

“T broke ’em out of the eggs,” he explained. 
“They was so hot in there, and I let ’em out to 
cool, and now they’ve just gone to sleep.” 


| 


| 


this little girl managed to put her head right under 
the thick brown stream; and her mamma had to 
take warm water and scrub and scrub, and the 
little girl cried and cried because it pulled so.” 
“That was me!” cried Edna, ‘‘when I was lit- 
tle, too—yes’day! Wasn't it, mamma ?” 
“T think it was,” laughed mamma. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


The Argo, laden with the hard won golden fleece, 
Bore Jason and Medea also home to Greece. 


It is needless to add that they never awoke from And when the princess made old “son young again, 


their slumbers. 

Nat had heard us talking about moths in the 
morning, and when, a few hours later, we ques- 
tioned him about a large rent in his new clothes, 
he looked at it gravely a minute, then said, ‘‘“Mam- 
ma, I fink the mofs must have ate it.” 


For the Companion. 


SWINGING ON THE GATE. 


Now our merry little folks 
Take a merry ride, 

Ned and Goldie, Ted and May, 
Two on either side. 

Bright the eyes of blue and brown, 
Bare each curly pate, 

Gay the little passengers 
On the garden gate. 


“Here we go, to and fro, 
Don’t you think ’tis fun, 
Singing, swinging on the gate, 
In the pleasant sun?” 


First, they’re bound for Boston town, 
Wondrous sights to see; 
Then for grandpa’s dear old farm, 
To a husking bee; 
Now, for auntie’s house, to dine; 
Surely they’ll be late, 
If they wait to journey there 
On the garden-gate! 
“See us swing! hear us sing; 


Happy hearts have we. 
Never were the robin birds 





Half so full of glee.” 








For the Companion. 
TWO STORIES. 


‘““Won’t you please tell a story, mamma?” 
begged Ava. ‘’Cause it’s raining, you know, and 
gramma’s all told out, and she’s counting stitches 
besides.” 

Mamma smiled. ‘Well, I’ll try,” said she. 

So mamma began. ‘Once, I knew a little girl 
who had blue eyes and yellow hair and round, 
red cheeks. 

“One day she did a funny thing. 

“It was the day when the governor was coming 
to town, and lots and lots of people with him. 


| There was to be a big dinner, with speeches and 


all sorts of nice things after it, and the little girl’s 
mamma had planned to go; but it happened that 


cook fell sick, and mamma had to get dinner for ' knew a little girl whose hair was brown and} 


four hungry men, and so she stayed at home to 
bake bread and pies.” 
“Blueberry pies ?” asked Ava. 


| “Yes,” answered mamma. “And she gave the 
little girl a piece of one to keep her quiet, and sent 
| her out in the shed to eat it.” 

“Pretty soon she heard carriages and carriages 
going by, and a good deal of talking and laugh- 
ing. She looked out, and what do you think ? 

“There was the governor and all the people 
with him; and the governor himself had stopped 
his horse to speak to the little girl, who stood be- 


side the road, with a very little blueberry pie in | 


her hand and a good deal on her face, bowing 
| politely to them all, and saying ‘How d’u? how 
d'u?’ as well as she was able.” 

‘““Why, that was me!” cried Ava, “when I was 
| little. And the gov’nor gave me a norange. Tell 
| another, mamma.” 


| Well,” said mamma, with a twinkle, ‘‘once I 


whose eyes were brown, but whose cheeks were 
round and rosy, just like the other little girl's. 


| “Qne day, when cook was drawing molasses, 








| 


Drops of her magic liquor falling on the plain 

Caused purple flowers to spring from out the verdant 
soil, 

Now if the pains of gout and rheumatism you’d foil, 

Seeds of that ancient plant you'll find are useful 

uite. 

In Britain still it blooms in clear September light, 

And would you know its name? It is not Digitalis, 

But botanists would say Colchicum Autumnalis. 

And if the common name you ey ge ye to know, 

My frst’s a kind of drink, I’ve 

heard. My second’s oh! 

Or sounds like that; and if the 
same you should append 

My third unto, they would re- 
mind of one whose end 

Was by a lover’s leap into the 
sea. My fourth 

Is four-fifths of each fern or palm- 
leaf, south or north. 


2. 
PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 


1. Deprives of a crown. 

2. Hesitates. 

3. Consisting of cells. 

4. An obstinate contender about 
anything. 

5. Improving in accuracy. 

6. Desecrated. 

7. Out of one’s mind. 

8. To supply. 

9. Publications of books. 

10. Frames of cross-bars. 

The third line, read down, will 
give the name of a State admitted 
into the Union on Sept. 9, 1850. 

The sixth line, read down, will 
give the name of a celebrated 
English general, who died on 
Sept. 14, 1852. o. DBD. ¥. 

3. 


RHYMED PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA 


1-2 stands often for names un- 
known; 
1-2-3 is a beast it pays to own; 
1-2-3-4-5-6 is full of fear; 
3-4-5 is the cause of many a tear; 
3-4-5-6 protection claims; 
6-7-8-9 are used in games; 
7-8-9 is hard and cold, 
And he who ventures upon it is 
boid; 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 is so mean 
That I trust in you it will never 
be seen. 
4. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


W-h-v-m-tth---n-m--ndth--- 
r---rs. 

Supply vowels, divide into 
words, and make a memorable 
dispatch, sent Sept. 10, 1813. 

CLEVELAND. 
5. 
ANAGRAM. 
Key words in last line. 

In Normandy his * * * *, 

To England’s throne laid * * * * *, 
So when he ’gan to * * * *, 

To England’s shores he * * * *. 


He fought and conquered then, 
From which his name was given; 

Then died September ten, 
Ten-hundred eighty-seven. 


This man was loved by * * * *, 
Was feared by all men, for 

He ne’er loved any * * *; 
RKKKERES **k&* KRRKKKKE 





8s. 8S. D. 
Conundrums. 


What parts of our time-pieces are particularly use- 
fultous? Hour-hands. 

When is a cheese like a new book? When it’s in 
press. 

What tree is a young lady most likely to admire? 
A spruce, young man. 

hat fruit grows on cross-trees? Mast. 

What weapon does a grouty lover most resemble? 

A cross-bow. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist stanza—tale, Laundon. 
2nd stanza—ago, remem (ber). 
3rd stanza—long, longer. 
4th stanza—three, king. 
5th stanza—three flight (afternoon, night). 
6th stanza—died, Threekingham. 


2. F FCBC LBD: Ss 
*zkess AU EE U 
LG RRM ce vse 
bee 4 EEotce 
S eS Ae BA t3 @ 
HENRY TUDOR 
Henry VII., first Tudor. 
3. JEH I SHA FEF 
owt deisiavr®s 
BAR TERED 
REVOULWV ED 
?TRBERB AT BSS 
DI SEAS ED 
PATENTED 
UN HARMED 
TR OMBONE 
TAMrpit1tr.oOss 
PRETENCE 


Harvest home. Harvest moon. 


* See Webster’s Pronouncing Vocabulary. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any | 
time during the year. | 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their | 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, } 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
BILIOUS ATTACK. 


This is the popular name for an affection with which 
most are familiar. The name, however, is somewhat 
deceptive, and often leads to injudicious treatment. 
It is doubtful if there is any special ailment of the 
liver in the case. It is probably only a brief, func- 
tional disorder of the digestive system. This is the 
general view of the medical profession. 

It is a mild form of acute, as distinguished from 
chronic, dyspepsia, induced, it may be, by indigestible 
food, over-eating, physical exhaustion, excessive 
brain work, violent emotions, or by general care and 
worry. It is more liable to occur in the spring, be- 
cause, while one continues to eat the same food and 
in nearly the same quantity as in winter, the power 
of the system to assimilate food is reduced. 

The most prominent symptoms of “biliousness” are 
loss of appetite, nausea (sometimes vomiting), coat- 
ing of the tongue, an unpl nt taste, head ,and 
a general sense of ailing (malaise). 

These may have been preceded by a feeling of 
fatigue, and aching in the back and limbs. Some- 
times, in persons inclined that way, the headache 
becomes what is known as “‘sick headache.” 

As to treatment, aside from medicine and tonics, 
which should be prescribed by a doctor, the malady 
usually presents little difficulty. Says Quain’s Medi- 
eal Dictionary, ‘Such attacks are most effectually 
prevented by careful regulation of diet, and the care- 
ful avoidance of exposure to cold, fatigue, and undue 
mental exertion and anxiety; when they come on, 
abstinence from food is desirable, with rest in the 
recumbent posture, and perfect quiet.” 

The writer in Reynolds’s System of Medicine says, 
“In the milder forms, a tolerably complete abstinence 
from food for four-and-twenty hours will frequently 
do much toward effecting a cure. This abstinence 
secures for the stomach that rest of the organ so es- 
sential to the cure. After this rest, light farinaceous 
puddings may be allowed, followed by a cautious re- 
turn to a more nourishing diet.” 

The too common practice of people who fancy that 
they are “‘bilious” of dosing themselves with cathar- 
tics, to ‘‘clear out the system,” should be discouraged. 
In most cases nature will cure the patient if he will 
give her a chance. 

———»——_ 


GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 








In looking over a map of any part of our country 
one cannot fail to notice how many mountains bear 
the name of some person, while the names of rivers, 
lakes, and islands are frequently descriptive. 

The reason for this may be that fancy sees in the | 
mountain a monument or pyramid upon which an 
eminent name would be properly borne. Water will 
bear no inscription, and in no form does it suggest a 
memorial. 

There is an exception to the rule that waters are 
not named after persons, in the case of bodies of 
water discovered by explorers. Hudson’s Bay, Beh- 
ring Strait, the Murray and Mackenzie rivers, Victo- 
ria N’yanza, and Stanley Pool, are examples of this 
exception. But the settlers in a country rarely or 
never give the name of a person to a body of water. 

In the matter of descriptive names different nations 
have different and characteristic practices. The Span- 
ish are content with calling a river Colorado, which is 
our word colored, but has come to mean simply Red. 
We have not only Red River, but Green River, White 
River, Black River, Clear River, and Muddy River. | 

English geography recognizes a White Sea, a Black | 
Sea, a Red Sea, a Yellow Sea, and a Pacific Ocean, | 
which does not justify its name. 

In Maine the names of rivers are often strikingly 
characteristic. One will find there Sandy River, 








ures are fantastic, and often ludicrous. Such names 
as the Sisters, Hen and Chickens, Sow and Pigs, the 
Cow and the Calf, the Boar’s Head, the Savages and 


| the like are familiar along the coast. 


Most of these names, if not all of them, are com- 


mon on the coast of England; and they were, no) 


doubt, transferred from that country to our shores. 
——_——>_--—- 
CLEVER POLLY. 


A few years ago, writes a traveller, a friend sent 
me a beautiful gray parrot from Cape Palmas. At 
first she was very vicious, but I determined that she 
must be conquered, and, after holding her gently but 
firmly for five hours with gloved hands, she seemed 
to yield up her will completely, and became a most 
affectionate bird, as well as a fine talker. 


About a year after Polly came to the house, a Mal- 
tese cat was added to the number of pets. One da 
after kitty had tried in vain to catch an Englis 
sparrow in the back yard, she came walking into the 
sitting-room, and found Polly perched on the outside 
of her cage. ‘ 

Thinking, I suppose, that here was a tempting mor- 
sel for her breakfast, the cat at once assumed a spring- 
ing attitude, and crept closer and closer to the cage. 
Her eyes glared with anxious desire, and just as she 
wus about to make the final spring, Polly reached 
down over the edge of the cage, and called out: 

“‘Good-morning; hope you are well; bless your 
heart!” : 

Verily, a soft answer turneth away wrath, for kitty’s 
fierce countenance changed into one of wonder and 
admiration, and ever after the two were fast friends. 


Once while travelling through Virginia, we stopped | 


ata station where quite a number of negroes were 
gathered to see the train pass. Polly was perched on 
the back of my seat, and one of the negroes spied her 
through the window. 

*“Law’s, Joe, look at dat ole Poll-parrot !” 

**You fool you! dat’s no ole Poll-parrot; don’t you 
see he’s a young one, what hasn’t turned green yet!” 

Just then, Polly called out, ‘Hello! what’s the mat- 
ter with you?” 

The darkeys were awe-struck, and as the train 
moved off, we heard Joe say, ““Law’s a mussy! you 
hear dat fowel? he’s surely got a sperrit.” 


——_~+-- 
HE CLOSED IT. 
The inability of foreigners to understand a hint 


| when delivered in our language is notorious, but per- 


haps no nation is more oblivious to any except direct 
English than the German. A man whose every linea- 


| ment was Teutonic and another whose face was thor- 
oughly American had adjacant seats in a Boston | 


street-car. Behind the German was an open window 
through which the cold air rushed and made the 
American shiver and finally observe: 


“It’s very cold with that window open.” 

“Yah, dot’s so” (imperturbably). 

“The wind blows right on my back.” 

“Yah, I feel him too.” 

“Don’t you believe it would be warmer with it 
closed?” 

“Yah, I dink he vould.” 

“T’m afraid I’ll catch cold with it open.” 

“So-o?” (in mild surprise). 

“You wouldn’t object to having it closed, would 
you?” (exasperated). 

“Nein” (very calm 


ly). 
“Then” (angrily) “‘why don’t you get up and close , 


it, or let me do so? 
“You nefer ask me to glose it” (as calmly as ever). 
“Then” (despairingly) ‘‘close it, please.” 
“Yah” (closing it). ‘“Dot’s all right, don’t it? If 
you only ask me pefore, I do id.” 


——_.@——___— 


WELL MEANT. 


It is not always easy for even the learned and cult- 
ured to express themselves gracefully in words of 
congratulation and compliment, and illiterate persons 
often find it quite impossible to say just what they 
mean. One would have to forget entirely the words, 
and think only of the spirit of kindness in which the 
following congratulatory speech was made, in order 
to feel flattered by it: 


A learned, but very diffident, gentleman was called 


upon to make a speech at a public meeting. Con- | 


trary to his own expectations and those of his friends 
he made a remarkably brilliant speech, and at the 
close of the meeting his friends crowded around him 
with words of praise and compliment. 

Among the number was his Irish servant, a warm- 
hearted, honest fellow, proud and fond of his master. 


Rushing forward, with a glowing face, Pat cried out, | 


“Ah, sor, ye did yerself proud, sor! Sure an’ I’ve 
always said, sor, that ye wa’n’t such a fool as ye 


| look, sor. Indade, an’ ye’re not.” 


—_——_¢—___— 
A RARE BIRD. 


It is one of the advantages of married life that both 
parties get the benefit of two pairs of eyes, so to 
speak. What the husband doesn’t see, the wife does, 
and vice versa. 


‘My dear,” said Mrs. Montgomery to her husband, 
“why do they keep that hen on exhibition at the 
bird-dealers? I don’t see that it’s any different from 
the ordinary fowl.” 

r. Montgomery looked up, with mild surprise. 
“Well, well, didn’t you notice? That hen is one of 


| the most interesting features of the whole collection. 


It hasn’t any teeth. 

“Is it possible?” meditatively replied the spouse. 
“Well, I must £9 and look at it again. Good gra- 
cious! No teeth!” 


ceennencenenent pene 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 


One of the boys from the streets of New York, who 
were lately given a ‘Fresh Air Excursion” to the coun- 
try, boasted of his trip to some of his companions, 
sitting on a hot, city curb-stone, after his return. 

Wher’ wus it you went?” they asked him. 

“V’mont, they called it,” said the boy who had been 
on the excursion. ‘Farm an’ woods an’ oxen, you 
know.” 

“Was the air nice ’n’ fresh there?” 

“Um—well I guess! Jis’ like de City Hall Park 
after dark, you know!” 

**An’ was ther’ trees and bushes, like?” 

“Um—well, I should say so; purty near as many as 
there is in Madison Square!’’ 

——__>——- 


“GRASPIN’.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Cephas Grap on returning from a trip 
to the city were asked how they enjoyed themselves. 


Crooked River, Swift River, Wild River, Mad River, | “Wall,” observed Mrs. Grap, “I never did see sech 


| a graspin’ lot o’ store-keepers in my born days. 
| ‘Ef you'll b’lieve me, I went into astore an’ bought 
a little ten-cent bow fur Martha, an’ I declare ef afore 
I was able to git the money outen my reticule, the girl 
| thet was waitin’ on me didn’t holler out: 
**Cash! hurry up, Cash ! 
“I'd ’most a mind to tell her, she’d better wait till 
I ast fur credit.” 


and Dead River. In connection with this last it is 
not at all surprising to meet with Dry Pond. 

Sailors are more fanciful than landsmen, if we may 
judge from the names they give to the natural feat- 
ures of the earth. The comparisons which they draw 
between islands, cliffs, and headlands and living creat- 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is an honest and reliable med- 

icine. If you have never tried it, do so now. [Adv. 

If you will use Barry’s Tricopherous daily, we guar- 

antee a fine growth of glossy hair soft and thick. [Adv. 
= al 

Flavoring Extracts. Housekeepers should ask for and 

insist upon having these goods, and send back the naus- 


eous mess sent home under the name of extracts. [Adv. | 
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SEAm THE BEST-SELLING 


NEW BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


LAND = PARALLEL BIBLE 


Y Edition 
xquisite 
new Beaigee in PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM 
| ACENTS jpecial Inducements. Address 
WANTED A.J.HOLMAN4&CO.Philadelphia 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
hion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stam on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 


COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f'r’s, Boston, Mass. 















Rumandung 
Nugewedte )) T and T 
wort @) TENOURAPEY *s’.2rze- 
, Tel phy, Book-keep- 
9 _ , Penman- 
\ orrespondence. 
Arithmetic, dc. Young 
men and women taught to earn 
a livingand given a thorough 
Preparation for honorable i- 
tions. Terms reasona>le. Time short. 
Instruction th gh. Busi men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cata- 
logue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


CONVERTIBLE BASKET. 

















Eni y new. ' 
Can be converted into @=aa 
dozens of Useful and Ornamental Arti- 
cles. It is a Lamp Shade, Water Heater, Flower-Pot 
Holder, Hanging Basket, Cake Stand, Card Receiver, 
| Egg Boiler, and a host of other things. Send for circu- 


lar and terms to agents. B 
ied oe a8 e quick, for we want only a 


CASSGREEN MANUF. €0., 1492 | 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


If you do, you may save lots of money, 
and at same time get a good fit, by — 
ing 6c.(and mentioning this paper)for a full 
line of samples of cloth, linen tape-meas- 
ure and self-measurement blanks, with full 
particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Re") PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
- . 18 Summer Street, Boston. 


I. X. L. Reversible 


CUFF HOLDER. 


Perfectly smooth, easily usted, 
Nothing to catch on the sleeve lining. 
Holds a, without tearing or cutting 
the shirt. cing reversible, the necessit: 
of “rights” and “lefts” is obviated. Made 
in nickel plate, highly polished. Price 
25 cents per pair. For sale by Gent's 
Furnishing Trade throughout the United 
States. Samples sent by mail, postage 
Prepaid. on receipt of price. gents 

anted. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 




















This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. ‘The sale last year 
was phenomenal, we are confident of a 
still greater one this season. It is Lone 
don Seal Skin Dye with velvet finish, 
etc., and THE garment of the world, 


OUR OWN GREAT 


PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 


$25.00. 
Mention this paper and our large illustrated cat- 











|< a 
alogue with the latest styles and designs will be sent 


free to any address. Send for it. 
BOsSTON. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the world. 
Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 
warranted. Congress, Button 2, 
and Lace, all styles toe. As wy 
stylish and durable as © 
those costing $5 or $6. & 
UG 


- LL. 
$2.50 SHOE excels 
the $3 ae adver- 













Sl 
stamped on bottem of each Shee.) 
Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE, 
If your dealer does not keep them, send_your name on 





Postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


All good Grocers sell and recommend Burnett’s | 
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f agents. 
F. O0., 1482 Pearl Street, CLEVELAND, O° 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE AED. 


OW PEN-HOLDER! 
Which is a very convenient and useful article for school 
children. In using it the fingers are not soiled with ink, 
and when closed it is fully protected from either dirt or 
| dust. EAGLE PENCIL CO., New York. 

















Cutter will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3 two-cent stamps. 

A sample letter:—“I am much pleased with paper 
cutter just arrived. Enclosed you will find one dollar; 
kindly send me paper cutters for amount. I wish to pre- 
sent them to my friends.” Address SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, 743 Broadway. New York, N.Y. 
The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 

made of one solid sheet of zinc, pro- 
ducing a double-faced board of 

the greatest durability. The deep 

fluting makes it hold more water 

than any other board. A hard- 

wood frame, firmly held to- 
gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strength, durability and 
economy. The objection raised 
against this board comes from 
dealers, who say “they last too 
, long.” pet ond grocer refuses to pro- 
cure this board for you,write us. Pfansch- 
Pat. Feb. 27, 1377... midt,Dodged Co.248-20 WPolkSt.Chicago. 


YOU ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST BUYING 
WIRE MATS 


Unless our name is stam on the frame. 
Weak imitations are in the market, and Sa 
| people are infringing our patents. e shall begin vig- 
| orous litigation, and as the law makes the seller and user 
| equally liable with the manufacturer, see that you buy 
the original and only mat, possessing every point 
of merit. Double woven fabric. Two mats in one. 
Elastic as a series of coil springs, and the only mat with 
scraping ribs at right angles with the direction walk. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO.(Limt’d) Beaver Falls,Pa. 
140 Congress 7a Reon. 118 Chambers St., New York. 


Ts most useful and beautiful Paper and Magazine 

























Dearborn St., Chicago 








LEAD & SLATE 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICE- 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 














Cuticura 
phic Cure 
or every form of 
" Skin and Blood 
=Disease= 


~~ 


=- from —= 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 
KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 


stantly relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA 
SoapP, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application of 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 











3 | Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 


scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL éo.. Boston, Mass. 


6 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pl MELES. blackheads, chaj and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 


THE PANSY SEWING MACHINE, 


IMPROVED, $4.50. 


HIS is not merely a toy, or gotten up simply to sel/. 
T It is what every lady in the land Thoutl have, as 
many are not strong enough to run a face er ma- 
chine, It makes the popular Wilcox & Gibbs’ Elastic 
stitch, and will do any light sewing done by a foot- 

wer machine, and do it as well. It is the cheapest, 
ightest, most simple and fastest running hand machine 
ever invented. It weighs but 23% lbs., makes 3 stitches to 
every turn of the 
wheel, and is so 

mple in_ con- 
struction that a 
child five years 
old can run it. 









The Pansy 
is particularly 
well adapted 
for ladies tra- 
also 


| 

Thousands are now 
in use, and hundreis 
of ladies have already & 
| testified to its utility. = 
Sent securely packed, 
prepaid, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 
price, $4.50. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
132 Pearl Street, Boston. 
My friend is pleased with the machine. It works per- 
fectly. She has made a dress on the little Pansy. This 
is the most wonderful machine I ever saw. 
ANNIE WALKER, Garden City, L. I. 
I would not trade my Pansy Machine for any large 
one I ever saw. I have made two dresses, and am mak- 
ing the third on it. Pespecttalls. 
MARY STRATER, Whitinsville, Mass. 
I am well pleased with the Pansy Machine. I have 
made a cambric dress entire on it, and it does the work 
well. Have used a Singer Machine for years, and prefer 
the Pansy now. Mrs. MARY M. STEVENS 


46 Gray St., Boston, Mass. 

I like your machine very much, and would not be 
without it for three times its cost. It will do the work 
for any family. I write this to do vour machiue 
justice. Mrs. A. J. VAUGHAN, 


j Hill Grove P. O., Va. 
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